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FXCEDITORIAL 6 


An Unchangeabie ‘VY ith all the changes of the passing 

Center. rears, there is comfort in the thought 

that God’s love dues not change. Jesus Christ, who 

is the manifestation of the love of God, “ is the same 

yesterday and to-day, yea and forever.” Whatever 

may be our position in the great circle of the universe, 
the center of th... circle is ever the same. 
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Receiving as a Proot Love has a work to de beyond that 

ot Love. of merely giving itself. It must be 
willing to receive in return, but not always in the 
same kind. St. Francis of Assisi, in pity for a poor 
mendicant, took off his own velvet cape and threw it 
around the shivering pauper. He then himself put 
on the ragged and greasy garment of the poor man. 
We must throw the mantle of our charity and love 
over others, but we must be willing to take from 
others oftentimes indifference, unthankfulness, possi- 
bly bitverne=s and dislike. Our love is not of divine 


strength until it is able to go on loving, notwithstand- 


ing such a return. 
a 


A Call from Behina 4 Call to duty is quite as likely to 

to Go Forward. come from behind, or from either 
hand, as from before. Even God’s call on a man is 
not always “Come ;” it may be quite as positively 
“Go.” Many a man who is waiting for a divine call 
is looking upward aml forward, and wondering why 
he hears nothing from that direction, while all the 
time there is an actual pressure upon him from behind 
and on both sides, in the providential circumstances 
in which he finds himself, that leaves him ro alterna- 
tive but to hold back in resistance of the divine 
pressure, or to go forward in the only path: open. 
Providences are from God, quite as plainly as a voice 
out of heaven. A pressure may be from God, as 


surgky as a drawing. 
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reer Et is an ‘art to know how to read a 
Letter-Reading. letter. Many letters are written 
under time pressure and in business surroundings ; 
many are not. Both cannot be fairly read with the 
same attitude of mind. Certain forms of expression 
become fixtures in a busy man’s thought. They are 
not conceived and framed deliberately for the par- 
ticular case in hand ; they are‘a habit, an outgrowth 
of long practice in cert#in class@8 of correspondence. 
Such phrase forms, therefore, are likely to seem more 
meaning than their writer’s thought of them. More 
importance is liable to be attached to them by one 
who is not accustomed to such forms of correspond- 
ence than they are entitled to. A simple inquiry 
may seem inquisitorial, a good-natured request may 
sound mandatory and assumptive. “ F-used to think 
you were very curt,” said a ‘lady toa man of large 
business correspondence, “ but now that I have talked 
with you face to face, I see that you are not so; and 
I understand that the amount of your correspondence 
necessitates your being concise.” She had mistaken 
brevity of form for “shortness” of manner. She 
mistook time considerations for temper. It is a duty 
in ali correspondence to consider the experience or 
inexperience of the one to whom we are writing. But 
it is also a duty of the receiver of a letter not to 
judge too quickly of spirit by the externals of form. 
Writer and reader alike must be considerate of the 
differing circumstances in which each moves, and to 
which each, by habit and nature, responds. 
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“ Proof” is the one thing which, in 
our search for knowledge, we never 
get. He who waits for “ proof” before he believes, 
will probably never believe anything, or he will 
accept as proof that which his neighbor does not. An 
able educational writer has recently said, “ The 
grandest achievements of the race are those that have 
been proved impossible.” If this be true, it merely 
demonstrates the fact that proof so called is not proof 
in reality. At a recent discussion of the French 
Academy of Sciences on the reasons for a cat’s always 
lighting on its feet, there was great difference of opin- 
ion among the puzzled savants. One of them asserted 
that no body could turn itself, as a cat seems to, 
without external assistance. Quite a number of the 


No *‘ Proof ’* Needed. 


wise men found other reasons, but when, finally, one 
of them stepped to the blackboard and demonstrated 
that the cat’s manner of falling violated no natural 
laws, the Academy was satisfied. Doubtless, each of 
the disputants was rendy to prove his case, and doubt- 
less, also, if it were not a well-known fact that a cat 
does light on its feet in falling, all could have united 
conclusively in “ proving” that such a thing would 
be impossible. The things that we know the best are 
the things which we cannot prove. And it is a bless- 
ing that we cannot, or we might be paralyzed by 
stopping to prove whether we Jove our mothers or 
our children, before we show that love in deeds, The 
showing of it, in fact, is the proof of it, if proof were 
needed. Let us rejoice that we can go on in a loving 
service to the Christ without stopping to “ prove” 
that God exists, that he loves us, and that we love him. 
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The Land of the Nearer Knowledge 
of God. ; 


oe are different belts of country in the 

Christian experience. Sometimes we find our- 
selves in a lund from which we see most gloriously 
the shining of the pinnacles and turrets, and the 
splendor of the light that hangs over the city of God, 
as the traveler on the Bosphorus sees the magic pur- 
ples and silver that dwell along the marvelous waters, 
and hover over the towers and minarets of the mosk- 
crowned city of the East. 

It seems, at times, that, if a haze should just lift 
before our eyes, we should be assured, not only by 
faith, but by actual vision, of the presence, immediate 
but not startling, of the very being of God, and of all 
which that implies. We sonigtimes cme suddenly 
into these lands of vision, just as we have seen a dull 
and leaden sky—a monotone of tiresome gray— 
change quickly to the most brilliant of éanopies, send- 
ing down copious outbursts of glory on the earth 
below. It is as if the King’s throne were just beyond 
the air and sky, and with one more lift of the cur- 
tain we should behold it. 

Sometimes sickness is the swift mode of transporta- 
tion to this land of nearer knowledge, shut not in- 
frequently from our ordinary sojourning. We come 
to learn more adequately the meaning of those com- 
mon daily mercies, miracles. of the morning and 
evening, rests of the noonday and refresuments of the 
night, which are under a new light at such a time; 
and we come to adore God for the daily affection of 
our faithful ones, and for all the lesser beauties which 


he throws into our lives as profusely as he scatters 


his flowers on a thousand hillsides. We see these 
things usually as we look over distant uplands, dim 
and vague in their terraced rising to the sky. . But 
when the field-glass of sickness is held before our 
eyes, we are almost startled by the individuality 
which every leaf and stem and stone acquires, each 
one standing as iu the clearness of near vision, each 
in its appointed place doing its work of ministry. 
So, in our clarified hours, the spirit gets a sight at 
close range of the minute ministries of God to our 
intricate, exigent, manifold nature. 

It sometimes happens that we are brought most 
unexpectedly and immediately to the nearer contem- 













































































































plation of the things of God by some shock, either 
mental or physical. Shocks and jars in the smooth 
on-going of life may not be pleasant, but they have 
the advantage for us of placing us at a new and un- 
usual point of view. They place our life under new 
relations, as a turn of the kaleidoscope rearranges on 
new axes and in more beautiful figures the colored 
bits of glass so capable of readjustment. At such 
times of dislocation, either in our inner or our outer 
world, we conceive how easy and how swift may be 
the changes made, not only in our environment, but 
in ourselves, and in our estimation and valuation of 
the things around us. And sometimes, in this change 
which passes over our minds or bodies, we get a 
glimpse and a new conception of the possibilities of 
the spiritual kingdom. 

Perhaps all things—changes which occur to us, 
our increasing years, our visits, our friendships, the 
emotions we feel, the thoughts which féed: us—should 
be valued only as they bring us more or less surely 
into those districts that lie nearer to God, from 
which we get a clearer view of him, and are more 
thoroughly certified of the city which hath founda- 
tions, in which our eternal citizenship lies. Doubt- 
less it is most true that God is himself bringing, by 
swifter or by more circuitous: routes, every soul de- 
voted in truth to him, into these lovely regions, 
whence we see “ the King in his beauty, and the land 
that is very far off.” 

Whether by one mode or another, whether by the 
sudden shocks and reversals of life, or by the narrow 
way of sickness, or by the daily, determined, and 
always rewarded, search after God, we come into 
these soul-inspiring regions of nearness to God, it 
little matters, provided we reach their sunny heights, 
their clear waters, theircrystal airs. The end and aim 
of every Christian’s life, as God sees it and guides it, 
is that it may be brought into constant and unchan- 
ging nearness to him, into a dependence on him in- 
woven through every fiber of life, and at the same 
time to a serene and ecstatic delight in him. By the 
victories and the vicissitudes of our lives, God is 
surely leading us to this. 

The great outward changes, shocks, and vicissitudes 
of life are in the hand of God, and he sends them or 
withholds them by his blessed and inscrutable will. 
But he has given to us, to be used at will, the daily 
means of abiding in those provinces nearer to the 
presence of God. We do not, perhaps, suspect that 
we may live hourly in the “practice of the presence 
of God,” that it is the daily, earnest determination to 
spend time with God in the discovery of his thought 
in the Bible, and in the reception of his power in 
prayer, which keeps us in the smiling fields and the 
cloudless air of the nearer knowledge of God. 

It is while our souls reside in these countries close 
to God, that we can do the work of uplifting others 
to the highlands of the spiritual life. We go to seek 
and save, and yet maintain our serene abiding in 
that place whence we see clearly the truth of what 
we proclaim, whence we see the saints who are 
already “joyful with glory,” and who rejoice alway. 

If we feel that we cannot yet live so close to God, 
if we fear that we shall enter into a shadow if we 
draw too near to him, we have still much to learn of 
the sweetness and exceeding joy of the constant abid- 
ing. But if we have once journeyed into the bright- 
ness, we shall not want to retreat to the shadows of 
half-communion and partial blessing, and we shall 
desire nothing in comparison with being led or drawn 
into the fullest possible dependence on God. “ Me- 
thinks,” said the holy Romaine, “that I hear his 
sweet voice, ‘Come closer, come closer, nearer yet; I 
will bring you into circumstances that you cannot do 
oné moment without me.’ ” 

God will arrange the circumstances to foster this 
dependence. Be it ours to enter into his mind con- 
cerning our nearness to him, and to seek for it with 
ntmost diligence, with most eaget earnestness, know- 
ing that in the seeking and searching for God, in the 
desire to be acquainted with him, we cannot be ex- 
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cessive. “No man on earth,” says Newman, “seeks 
to know God's will and to do his duty with an ear- 
nestness suitable to. the importance of the object.” It 
is the country of complete consecration and self-sur- 
render which is the land of the nearer knowledge 
of God. 





Other men besides the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times can make er- 
rors, and are ready to acknowledge 
them when they are pointed out. The International 
Lesson Committee made an error in quoting a Bible 
text, in the schedule of lessons for 1896, and the secre- 
tary of that committee sends a correction of it, as follows: 


Correction 
of a Golden Text. 


TO THE PUBLISHERS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON-HELPS : 
From the golden text given for May 3, 1896, Luke 
17 : 5, please strike out the word “ Lord,” so that the text shall 

read, “ Increase our faith,” as it should. > 
WARREN RANDOLPH, 

Sec. Int. Less. Comm., 

Newport, R. I. 

a. © 


Holiday season is the season of giving 
and receiving. It is a good time also 
to recall former gifts made to us, and 
to return thanks for them. Mr. Dwight L. Moody avails 
himself of the privileges of the season to return thanks 
to readers of The Sunday School Times for the wid they 
have rendered him in his training work in. Chicago. 
He says: 


Thanks 
from Mr. Moody. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: 


During the year 1894 our schools received some help 
from the readers of your paper; and I wish to express to them 
our heartfelt thanks for their interest in our work." °°": 

And now that we are about to begin a new year, it may be of 
interest to those who have contributed in any way to the success 
of the Institute to know something of the condition at present. 
We give herewith a brief statement of the work being done and 
positions now held by former students. 

There are now nearly three hundred young men and women 
in training in Chicago. Every night witnesses their presence 
in a large number of missions in different parts of the city, 
while many lowly homes are made more cheerful and bright 
by the systematic visitation of the young ladies of the Institute 
who spend their afternoons in house-to-house visitation, carry- 
ing the glad news of a Saviour born, a Father’s love, and a 
Christian sympathy for the lost, 

The present winter is an exceedingly hard one for many poor 
people who have been idle during a large part of the year, 
owing to the disturbed condition of Chicago, brought on by the 
strike of last summer. 

As # consequence, the opportunity to present the gospel 
seems more favorable, and.a rich harvest is sure to be gathered. 

Of those who formerly attended the Institute, a hundred 
and fifty-three are pastors or pastors’ assistants in sixteen de- 
nominations, sixty-nine are home missionaries, sixty-seven are 
foreign missionaries, twenty are secretaries in Young Meun’s or 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, twenty are employed 
by Sunday-school boards, ninety are evangelists, twenty-five 
are superintendents of city missions, fifteen are teachers in edu- 
cational institutions, and a hundred and forty are pursuing their 
studies in theological seminaries and medical schools for home 
and foreign work. ‘ 

Thus there are, with those now at the Institute, nine hundred 
and two men and women at work night and day the year round. 

Dr. J, Wilbur Chapman has become vice-president of the In- 
stitute, and we are looking for the greatest year in the history 
of our work, Very cordially, 

D. L. Moopy. 

BIBLE INSTITUTE, December 19, 1894. 


a. 


The symbolism of leayen in Bible 
teachings has been much discussed, 
and there have been various opinions 
on the subject, The Rev. Dr. Grossman, a Jewish rabbi 
in New York, contributed a paper on this theme in these 
pages a few weeks since. His views were supplemented 
by a prominent Christian scholar, and now an eminent 
Jewish clergyman of Philadelphia has this to say, in 
addition : 


As regards Dr. Grossman’s article, I beg to say that the 
author, in trying to explain the apparent exception from the 
rule at Leviticus 2 : 11, in the case of thank offerings (Lev. 
7:13) and the wave offering (Lev. 23: 17) of firstfruits, has 
overlooked the passage Leviticus 2 : 12, where it is said dis- 
tinetly, ‘Ae an oblation of firstfruits ye shall offer them [that 
1s, teaven and honey] unto the Lord: but they shall not come 
up for a sweet savour on the altar.” And in accordance with 


Yet More 
about Leaven. 
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this rule we read, “‘ And of it he shall offer one out of each 
oblation for an heave offering unto the Lord ; [that is to say) it 
shall be the priest’s that sprinkleth the blood of the peace offer- 
ings” (Lev. 7:14). And so we read with reference to the first- 
fruit oblations of bread, “They shall be holy to the Lord 
[that is to say] for the priest ” (Lev. 23: 20). In other words, 
offerings on the altar must not contain leaven or honey, while 
oblations for the priest, or to be consumed by the offerers, were 
permitted to be leavened as for ordinary purposes of human 
food, . 


An experienced baker in California has a word to add, 
from the point of view of a practical man. He says: 


Much has been said about “ leaven” and its meaning of late. 
Can you put this note edgeways into The Sunday School Times ? 
I served my time, four and a half years, in Baltimore, learning 
how to make sweet bread out of leaven [or dough] left over 
from day today. In Washington City, District of Columbia, I 
had charge of one of the largest bakeries, and made sweet bread 
out of yeast (leaven). In both instances the process is the 
same. If we eat sweet bread, we eat bread nigh unto rotten- 
ness, and if we eat sour bread, we eat rottenness complete. I 
had charge of the first and best cracker bakery in this city 
(San Francisco), and converted many thousand barrels of flour 
into crackers without any leaven. The Lord cannot accept 
leaven as a sweet offering of sacrifice. Leaven is rottenness 
pure and simple. We Christians make a great mistake in 
commemorating the Lord’s Supper by using sweet bread, We 
should use “pilot bread” [a kind of cracker], which is nothing 
more nor less than pure flour, pure water, pure salt, and pure 
heat. As the Lord’s Supper is the only place, under the 
New Testament, to offer unto the Lord a sweet offering of mate- 
rial matter, we should not offer up a fermented substance. 
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For the New Year. 


By Clinton Scollard. 


AY by the old deceit 


That clogs the spirit’s flight! 
Arise, and wing thy feet 
To climb the paths of light! 


Then shall no smirch of mife 
Unto thy garments cling, 

And, touched with high desire, 
Thy tuneless lips shall sing. 


The sky anew shall ope 
Before thy parchéd soul, 

And boundless meads of hope 
Shall seem the long blue scroll, 


And though the hills may drowse, 
_A-numb with wintry gloom, 
The sough of frosty boughs 
Shall prophesy of bloom. 


And all life’s forward ways, 
Uplifted from the old, 
Above earth’s sodden grays, 
Shall glamoured be with gold. 
Clinton, N. Y. 


o> 
Child Life in Innuitland. 


By the late Lieutenant Frederick Schwatka. 


N THE desolate north land, where the sun never rises 
very high above the horizon, although for a portion 

of the year it shines all day and nearly all night, while 
the rest of the time scarcely at all, there live many 
people, men and women, boys and girls, and though to 
us their land seems the most forbidding and forlorn part 
of the earth, they are one of the most happy and con- 
tented people I know of. Near the pole itself, where no 
white man has ever been, the country is said to be un- 
inhabited, even animal life is said not to exist; but on 
the rim of the arctic circle, as it is’ called, sometimes a 
great distance from the seacoast, these Innuits, as the 
Eskimo call themselves, are found. The Innuit tribes 
are scattered all over arctic North America, Europe, and 
Asia, all speaking different languages. For almost two 
years I lived among a certain portion of these people, 
and it is my object to try and tell you something of the 
work and play of the children of that part of Innuitland. 
My life, while in their cold country, was not passed in 
ships near their own homes, but, »ich my small party of 
three white men, I lived in their snow houses and tents, 
and we made their homes our homes, and in this manner 
became a part of the Exkimu orInnuittribe. They gave 
us Eskimo names, aud we shared their sports and aimuse- 
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ments; and, in cases of famine and want, they even 
asked us to join in their religious ceremonies to avert the 
threatened dangers. The four white men in my party did 
not live in the same snow hut all the time, but, many of 
the months of the two years we passed in this way, 
we lived far-apart from each other, in different houses of 
the different natives, which was done to make the people 
feel more kindly toward us, We made many long sledge 
journeys with their’best hunters, and found many other 
Eskimo who had never before seen white men. Their 
little children played about us, and had no more fear of 
us than if we had been a few shades darker, and were 
really of their own race. And of these little ones, from 
babyhood up, I shall try and give a brief account as I 
found them. 

When an Innuit or Eskimo mother makes the hood of 

her reindeer suit, she shapes it like a bag, so it hangs 
down her back, and is supported by her shoulders. This 
is really the home of the Eskimo baby until he can walk. 
When he gets too cold out of doors in the severe winter 
.weather, which happens if the wind blows hard, bis 
mother takes him from the bag and puts him on her bare 
back under both her fur coats, where he is sure to be 
very warm. In winter, when out of doors, the Eskimo 
always wear two reindeer coats, and they protect them 
from the bitterest weather. If the baby is in his own 
home, he is almost always allowed to roll about, without 
any clothes on, upon the thick soft reindeer skins that 
cover the bed. When I tell you he lives in a house 
built of snow, and sleeps on a bed made of snow, and 
that the only possible means of warming this snow-house 
is with a small lamp, shaped like a big clam-shell, in 
which moss is burned in seal or walrus oil for fuel,—for 
no wood can grow in the arctic region,—you will begin 
to see how much cold an Eskimo baby has to endure. If 
the little stone lamp gives out too much warmth, then the 
snow roof is liable to tumble in ; so the home must al ways 
be kept a little below freezing. 

If you have never seen the picture of an Eskimo igloo, 
or snow house, just imagine a dome-like pen, very much 
like the half of an egg in shape. This dome-like pen is 
built of blocks of extremely hard snow, They are laid 
on the ground in the shape of a circle, and this is con- 
tinued around and around until the house is complete,— 
each course of blocks leaning in a trifle, when the last 
block is perfectly horizontal. Most of these houses of 


End View 
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Eskimo ‘‘ cup-ball.”” 


snow are made just high enough to stand upright in. 
Sometimes, however, when these houses are built to live 
in for some time, they are made larger; but it must be 
remembered that the snow houses in winter serve them 
the same as tents do in summer,—for not even an Eskimo 
could live in a tent in their bitter winter weather. The 
little doorway of the snow-house is so low that one must 
get on his hands and knees to enter; and when the In- 
nuits crawl through these low doors, they always pull the 
hood of the reindeer coat up.over their heads to prevent 
the cold snow from these low doors rubbing down the 
back of their necks. Once inside the igloo, or snow 
house, there is just enough room to stand up in; for, on 
all sides, or, rather, around the whole interior, is built a 
high platform of snow, which not only forms the béd, 
but on which the lamp stands where the cooking is done. 

A much smaller snow house is usually built in front of 
the igloo door to keep out the wind and cold; and this 
_ storm igloo, as it is called, is usually full of the E«kimo 
dogs, who crowd in to keep out of the bitter wind, al- 
though they will sleep out on the frozen snow in the 
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coldest weather if they are well fed. You may wish to 
know what I mean by plenty to eat. You may think 
three meals a day none too much, as these dogs do all 
the hard work forthe Eskimo. Yet, hardasit may seem, 
these dogs are only fed every other day, even when there 
is plenty, and, as a rule, only about every third day; 
while, in times of great want, the length of time these. 
poor animals will go without food really seems wonderful, 
T once had a team of nineteen fine fut dogs that were com- 
pelled to go seven days between meals for three consecu- 
tive feedings before we reached a point where we could 
give them more food ; and, although they grew very thin, 
not one Of them died of starvation, though they had 
dragged a heavy sledge through a very rough country. 
About the first toy a mother makes her baby is a small 
whip, and as tle puppies are allowed in the snow house, 
he will reach out with this and drive the puppies; then, 
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much stronger than you would imagine, and the boys 
can readily coast down hill on them without breaking 
them. Even grown people sometimes use these primi- 
tive sledges. Even though the Eskimo boy’s sled is 
made of ice instead of wood, he is nearly as fond of 
coasting on it as are the boys in better climates; but, as 
his winters are so much longer, he grows tired of the play 
before the season is over. 

One sport of the boys is what we would call going 
“reindeer hunting.” They place along the bottom of a 
hill a number of the antlers of the reindeer, stuck upright 
in the snow in such a manner that they can guide a 
sled between them. Then the boys gather at the top of 






Eskimo boys “ reindeer hunting.” 


as he grows older, he has a toy harness made for the 
young dogs, and thns he learns this important part of 
his education from his very infancy. By the time the 
baby has learned to walk, he has a suit of reindeer clothes 
made him, and he has also acquired the habit of han- 
dling the young dogs, and they are almost as well trained 
as the grown ones. In this way the little boys grow up 
to be good dog-drivers, and learn how to manage a team 
of dogs and a sledge under all circumstances. This is by 
far the hardest thing an Eskimo child has to learn, and 
also one of the most important. 

The Eskimo children have but few toys, and yet they 
get a great amount of pleasure from the smallest trifles, 
so good-natured are they. One of the toys they all play 
with is what we would call a “‘cup-ball.” It is made of 
two pieces of walrus ivory, united by a string of reindeer 
sinew about six inches in length. The ivory in isabout 
as long as the forefinger, and one end is sharpened to 
about the size of a knitting-needle. The flat ivory piece, 
or “ cup-ball,” is bored full of holes, and the object of the 
game is to impale this piece of ivory on the sharp pin. 
Simple as this toy is, it requires some skill to make a 
number of successful points, which even the very little 
children play with great pleasure. 

Another childish amusement is to take a musk-ox 
ladle, arid partly fill it with soup, whirl it around upon a 
board or flat rock in the center of a group of children, 
and the one to whom the handle of the cup points when 
it stops turning is the victor, and he gets the soup. An- 
other game, called by them Woo-glook-took, is played by 
both men and boys. A piece of ivory, about as long as 
the forefinger, and maybe a little thicker, is pierced near 
the middle with holes running entirely through, and as 
thickly placed as can be; through each end a stout 
string is passed; one end holds it aloft, tied to some ob- 
ject, while the other is fastened to a heavy weight on 
the ground or floor, Some member of the party then 
puts up a prize, and the players stand in a circle around 
the ivory cylinder, and, armed with sharpened pieces of 
bone, try to place them in the holes in the ivory. Many 
of the little Eskimo girls have dolls made of sealskin, 
with two round beads for eyes. They are dressed very 
much as they dress,—in reindeer skin. But the little 
girls of this cold country do not seem to care as much for 
their dolls as do those of a more temperate zone. 

If an Eskimo boy wishes a sled to use coasting, he does 
not dream of asking for one made of wood, for that ma- 
terial is so scarce that even the sledges used by the men 
are not made of it. The boy goes to the nearest pond or 
river, and cuts one out of pure ice. These ice sleds are 


the hill, each having two or three spears apiece, or even 
a bow and arrows, They all start down together, each 
boy trying to see how many antlers he can knock down 
and not be first at the bottom of the hill. So the slower 
they go the better, and the more chances they stand for 
securing the antlers, 

One of the first toys of the very small boys*is a bow 
and arrow, and with these they continually practice on 
everything within range, the best targets being the noses 
of the hungry dogs, as they try to raid into the little 
snow houses to see what they can steal. The duty of 
feeding these dogs is often entrusted to the larger boys, 
and they sometimes build a semicircular wall of snow, 
and behind this they stand and cut up the tough walrus- 
hide into strips about an inch and a half thick and a 
foot to eighteen inches long. After a dog has swallowed 
about a dozen of these strips he does not want anything 
more for two or three days. 

The oldest boys of a village have all sorts of hunting 
games,—musk-ox hunts, polar-bear hunts, and many 
others of like character, which, I fear, would take up too 
much time to describe here. In this way they fit them- 
selves to become expert hunters by the time they become 
young men. In athletic sports these boys really excel, 
and a roll down hill is for them the greatest fun. They 
generally find a very steep hill, well covered with snow, and 
seat themselves on the ridge, thrust their heads between 
their legs, pass their clenched hands over their ankles, 
pressing their legs as closely against their bodies as pos- 
sible. Thus they really become great balls covered with 
reindeer hair. And then away they go on the down- 
hill race, suddenly spreading themselves out at full 
length at the bottom of the hill. An amuxement that 
requires a great deal of muscular strength is a peculiar 
kind of short race on the hands and feet, the legs and 
arms held perfectly rigid. It is quite exhausting, and 
they generally cover but two or three yards at a time, 
They bave many similar ways of racing to toughen the 
muscles of both legs and feet. 

A game played by the little girls and small boys is 
with a ball covered with sealskin, about the size of a 
baseball, and filled two-thirds with sand; and the sin- 
gular sliding way it has makes it quite difficult to catch 
and retain inthe hands. The game isa very simple one, 
and the players strike at the ball with the open palm of 
the hand; and when there is a crowd they try to keep 
the ball constantly in the air. 

They also have many interesting games with the bow 
and arrow. Eskimo and Indians, and other savage 
tribes who are skilled in the use of the bow and arrow, 
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can shoot an arrow so it will go. sidewise.. This.is their 
method of shooting when trying to hit a descending 
arrow, or one sticking upright in the ground. Another 
Eskimo amusement resembles the Indian game of 
lacrosse. 

You must not imagine that the whole of the Eskimo 
child’s life is passed in play, or even in play-games that 
instruct them in the graver duties of life; forin common 
with the children of workers the world over, the little 
Eskimo girl and boy must take their share in the family 
toil. The little girls begin early in life to make coats 
and garments of reindeer skin, having learned the art in 
dressing their dolls. When the men are building their 
snow houses, the boys take a great flat shovel, made 
either of strips of bone lashed together or pieces of 
driftwood, and follow after them, throwing the loose 
snow against the sides of the snow house, to protect it 
from the cold; and they are also expected to chink all 
the cracks in the joints of the snow blocks, In the 
morning, when the dogs are needed for the day’s work, 
the boys have to scamper about with the harnesses in 
their hands to catch them. Sometimes this is no easy 
work, for it often happens some particular dog takes 
delight in giving his captors all the trouble he can, 
Sometimes, when the weather is foggy, and the hunters 
cannot see far ahead, they then take the best trained 


hunting dogs in charge of one or more of the young: 


boys; and this they regard as the greatest sport of all, 
while the instruction is such that they soon become good 
hunters. 

A duty that always falls to the boys when going into 
camp, is to dig a hole through the ice for fresh water; and 
this hole is generally about a foot and a half across, and 
all the way from four toten feet in depth. The boys try 
to find a place on the ice where the snow has drifted, for 
there it is generally thinner; and they find it easier to 
shovel off the snow than dig through the thick ice. 
Sometimes they find a crack in the ice, which aids them 
greatly in their work. When the boys have dug down 
to the water, they have their fish-lines in readiness, and 
in the lakes and rivers always find an abundant supply 
of fine salmon, If a lake is well stocked with fish, they 
will often camp a number of days on its banks, and then 
every boy and girl in camp is busy catching salmon, 
But this is not the only way Eskimo boys and girls fish. 
In the spring, about the middle of our summer time, 
when the ice is breaking up in their rivers, they catch 
fish in great quantities at the rapids, and store them 
away for use in winter. When the fish are very: abun- 
dant at these places, they stand in the water on some 
projecting rock, and impale the fish on spears as they 
swim by. 

In the fall, when the winter’s supply of reindeer has 
been killed, it is the business of the young girls to assist 
the women in preparing the skins for clothes and. bed- 
ding. These skins have to be scraped and pounded 
until they are soft and pliable, before they can be made 
into clothes. Then the sewing of them is really quite 
difficult. This work, combined with many household 
duties, such as the preparation of food, bringing the snow 
for melting if there are no ice wells, and the hundred 
and one little domestic matters that go to make living 
even in this cold country endurable, keep the girls quite 
busy through the short days of winter and the long ones 
ofsummer. On my long sledge journey of nearly a year 
through the bitter arctic winter there were four little 
Eskimo children in the party, and the work and play of 
these four children alone would make quite a book, 
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Sins of Omission. 
By J. R. Miller, D.D. 


HERE are sins of not doing. We are not accus- 
tomed to look at our sins of omission as we do at 
our sins of commission, We call it a sin when one does 
another an injury, but we are not so likely to call ita 
sin when one fails to show another, suffering or in need, 
a kindness which it was in his power to render. Yet, in 
God’s sight, it is a grievous sin to withhold the good it is 
in our power to do. 

This is taught in a most striking way by our Lord in 
his representation of the last judgment. To those on his 
left hand the King will say, “‘ Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into the eternal fire which is prepared for the devil and 
his angels: for | was an hungred, and ye gave me no 
meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink: I was a 
stranger, and ye took me not in; naked, and ye clothed 
me not; sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not.” 
There are no sins of commission ciarged against these 
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condemned persons. It is not said that they were liars, 
or dishonest ; that they were unjust, cruel, or inhuman; 
that they oppressed the poor, crushed the weak, de- 
frauded the orphan and the widow, All that is said of 
them is that they did not feed the hungry, did not give 
drink to the thirsty, did not provide hospitable shelter to 
the stranger, did not clothe the naked, did not visit the 
sick or the prisoner. They were condemned for not do- 
ing the things of love that waited for them day by day. 
Terrible is the arraignment, too, and terrible the judg- 
ment: “ Depart from me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire 
which is prepared for the devil and his angels,”—becau-e 
you have not done the things of love that made their 
appeal to you, 

We are slow to accept this teaching, At the close of 
a day we examine ourselves, and review the day’s record, 
to find wherein we have done wrong. We remember the 
hasty word we spoke which gave pain to a tender heart, 
and confess it. We recall with penitence our self-indul- 
gences, our lapses from truth, honesty, or integrity, even 
our breaches of courtesy. But, in counting up the sins 
of the day, do we think with regret or pain of the things 
we did not do? Are we penitent far our sins of omis- 
sion? We have “ passed by on the other side” of many 
a human need and hunger. Do we confess these sins at 
the ending of the day ? 

A young man came to Jesus to ask him the way of 
life. He was a good man. His life had been blameless 
and stainless from his youth. He was honored and re- 
spected among men. His character was so beautiful 
that Jesus, beholding him, loved him. Yet he told him 
frankly that there was a lack, And the fault was not in 
the things he had done, but in the things he had not 
done,—a “ lack,” something wanting. The young man 
was bidden, if he would be perfect, if he would make his 
life complete, to sell all he bad, and give to the poor. 
No doubt there are many people everywhere who live 
well, whose character is unblemished, whose life is 
blameless, against whom no one can bring any accusa- 
tion, but in whom there is a great lack; almost.a whole 
hemisphere of their life blank and empty. 

The lesson is needed in our homes. We live together 
as families perhaps quite lovingly. The fathers are good 
providers, the mothers are good housekeepers, the 
parents care well for their children’s education and other 
interests, the children live together in reasonable har- 
mony and good-fellowship. Yet there is a lack in the 
household life, The things that are done may be beyond 
criticism, almost ideal, but there is something wanting in 
the family intercourse, in things that are not done which 
ought to be done. 

Sometimes love’s duties are crowded out by other 
seeming duties. There are men so absorbed in their 
business and in their outer-world life that they have 
little strengh or time left for the cultivation of the home 
life, and for their duties of love to those who are dearest. 
In all their relations they are kindly and generous, but 


_ there is a lack. They do not minister to the heart-needs 


of their household. 

There are mothers who are so busied with social 
duties and other outside engagements that they leave 
undone many things which would have blessed the world 
far more than the things they do. These outside things 
may be important in their way. Christian women have 
a mission to society. Yet their first and holiest duty is 
ever to their own home, Whatever work may call a 
woman outside, whatever needs of other homes may ap- 
peal to her, she cannot be excused from the duties she 
owes to the loved ones of her own household. These 
are her own duties and no other one’s. If she does not 
do them, they must go undone. No other woman can be 
mother to her children. Outside needs appeal to others 
as well as to her, but the things of her home are hers 
alone, It will be very sad, therefore, if she omits the 
duties of love within her own doors, while she is doing 
things outside, however important they may be. 

It is the sins of omission that are likely to do the 
greatest harm in family life,—the gentle words that lie 
on our tongues, but which we do not speak; the kindly 
acts which we feel the impulse to perform, but which we 
do not perform ; the thoughtful things which we might 
have done, to give cheer and comfort, but which we did 
notdo, We say silence is golden, and sometimes it is. 
It is golden when the word that was near being spoken 
would have been a hasty word,—sharp, cutting, bitter. 
But silence is not golden when the word that is in our 
heart is loving, cheering, comforting, inspiring. We 
surely wrong our loved ones when we withhold such a 
word, We are told that we must give an account for 
every idle word we speak, but some one reminds us that 
we must give uccount as well fur our idle sileuces. Re- 
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serve is a good thing in its place; but when it is love 
that is kept in reserve, and in one’s own home, reserve 
becomes cruelty, robbery. We need to make sure, as we 
pass along, that no one of our household can ever say to 
us, in any by and by, “I was hungry-hearted, and you 
gave me no daily bread of love. I was thirsty for human 
sympathy, and ye gave me no drink, I was a-stranger 
at your heart’s door, and ye took me not into love’s 
warmth and shelter. I was sick with life’s burdens and 
sorrows, and you ministered not to me from your rich 
store. I was in prison in my narrow environment, and 
you did not come to me with the companionship that I 
craved. Living by my side al] these years, you did not 
do love’s duty to me.” Amongst the most grievous sins 
against those who are nearest are the sins of omission. 

But not in the homealone is this lesson needed; there 
is the same danger in all life’s relations. “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” Because a man does not 
defraud nor inflict bodily hurt upon his neighbor, has he 
therefore met all the requirements of the divine law? To 
love a man is a great deal more than not wronging or 
injuring him, : 

All along life’s dusty wayside lie men and women 
wounded, hurt, robbed, and left to die. We are con- 
tinually going by them. Do we pass by on “the other 
side”? You learned the other morning of a neighbor 
in trouble, It was your thought to go to him with help, 
But you did not do it, He bows, in the evening, in the 
deep darkness, beneath his burden, crushed, almost in 
despair, He might have been rejoicing, had it not been 
for your sin of omission. There was a young man in 
sore temptation. The battle was for his very soul. You 
knew of it, and meant to find him, and say a brave word 
to him. But you were busy, and did not go. The 
young man fell,—fell because you did not take him a 
brother’s help. 

It is not enough that we commit no evil against others, 
—we must watch lest we fail to do them the good which 
is in our power to do. We shall be judged, not alone by 
what we do, but quite as much by what we leave un- 
done. We need to give heed, not alone to our sins of 
commission, but also to our sins of omission. Mrs. 
Sangster’s lines are very suggestive: 


“It isn’t the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 
That gives you a bit of heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 
The tender word forgotten, 
The letter you did not write, 
The flower you did not send, dear, 
Are your haunting ghosts at night. 


“The stone you might have lifted 
Out of a brother’s way ; 
The bit of heartsome counsel 
You were hurried too much to say; 
The loving touch of the hand, dear, 
The gentle, winning tone, 
Which you had no time nor thought for, 
With troubles enough of your own. 


“ Those little acts of kindness 
So easily out of mind, 
Those chances to be angels 
Which we poor mortals find, 
They come in night and silence, 
Each sad, reproachful wraith, 
When hope is faint and flagging, 
And a chill has fallen on faith, 
“ For life is all too short, dear, 
And sorrow is all too great, 
To suffer our slow compassion, 
That tarries until too late ; 
And it isn’t the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 
Which gives you a bit of heartache 
At the setting of the sun.” 
CAB 


The Pudding-Stick Committee. 
By Mary Lombard Brodhead. 


” ELL, let’s give it up, and allow things to slip 
along as they will!” 

So said Emma, with a discouraged little.shrug. 

“Don’t make things worse by going down into the 
nethermost depths, dearie! There’s no occasion to give 
up, but we must think of some way to overcome that 
dreadful hush after the regular program. Now bea 
dear, and don’t be discouraging.” 

Whereupon Frances gave a winsome little snuggle 
closer to her friend’s side. 

“I tell you we need stirring up. Let’s call ourselves 
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the Pudding-Stick Committee,—privately, of course,— 
and then live up to our name. Last time we had a so- 
ciable there was a really good “ Musical and Literary 
Program,” but after that,—oh, me! It smothers me to 
think of it even now. If any one spoke, it was in under- 
tones; and I counted twenty people who didn’t move 
from their chairs until they rose to go.” 

As Marion spoke, she walked to the open window, as 
if still oppressed by the quiet of the sociable. 

The three girls constituted the Social Committee of 
the Young People’s Society of Glen Willow Church. 
The difficulties with which they had to contend, the 
mountains of inertia and shyness which they were en- 
deavoring to remove, have been sufficiently indicated for 
our purpose, 

A silence as profound as any that ever chilled a church 
sociable fell upon the committee, and had continued 
fully five minutes, when it was broken by Frances : 

“Girls, I believe our minds need waking up. Why 
not try something that will make people think, and then 
the talking will come as a matter of course?” 

“Imagine trying to get up a conversazione in Glen 
Willow!” commented Emma, by way of encouragement, 

“ Of course, Frances doesn’t mean the sort of thing 
one would have in a college town, but she is on the right 
track. We all need to have our minds taken out of the 
every-day rut of farm and house work.” 

Marion had a fashion of stepping in and fitting people’s 
ideas to each other when they at first seemed to present 
= only inadjustable corners. 

** T wonder how something like a book-table would do?” 

Emma spoke more to herself than to the others, but 
Frances gave her hand an ecstatic little squeeze. 

“Oh, you dear old objector! That’s just like you,— 
throwing cold water, and then thinking of just the right 
thing!” 

“Tt does seem to be just what we have wanted. The 
only thing I’m a little bit afraid of is that our people 
don’t know enough about books to get as much fun out 
of it as they might. Still it is lovely to have made a 
beginning,” cordially added Marion. 

It is in the interest of others who are at this moment 
considering how to conduct a company of shy young 
people out of the Valley of Silence, that I ask those who 
care to follow up this beginning to come with me to the 
next Glen Willow sociable. 

On the table in the center of the room was an array 
of articles which, from the moment of the first arrival, 
performed their mission of loosening tongues. People 
were too shy to gather about the center of attraction, but 
they sat in their chairs and “ wondered,” which was a 
great gain. 

At the close of the program, the pastor, who was in 
the confidence of the committee, cordially invited all to 
go to the table and examine the “ books.” These, by the 
way, had been prepared with greatest care by two mem- 
bers of the society who were usually too shy to take a 
part in the literary exercises. In a moment it was evi- 
dent that old habits were too strong even for curiosity ; 
but Marion quickly stepped into the emergency. 

“Friends,” said she, taking her place in the doorway 
between the two roonis, “‘ we are perbaps a little too 
crowded for all to get near this fascinating array of 
books. Would you mind keeping your seats,’—here 
Emma had a. fit of coughing that brought her much 
advice about drafts and damp August evenings,— 
“while I display our treasures?” 

The sentence was finished with only one reproachful 
look at Emma. 

In succession.she held up to view an odd assortment 
of articles, so varied as to keep even the youngest young 
folks wondering what next. A toy horse, so jetty black 
as to suggest at once “The Black Beauty,” was recog- 
nized and named by severai people. A toy cart con- 
taining a little hoe and an eye without its mate hook 
recalled “ Ivanhoe” to a boy reader of Scott. A tooth- 
pick and a lampwick on a pile of newspapers was readily 
guessed by some lovers of Dickens, who also recognized 
their friend Nicholas Nickleby in a five-cent piece fol- 
lowed by an S, and another five-cent piece attached to a 
B. It was a little puzzling to find in a lantern “The 
Pathfinder,” but an old hunting-knife more readily sug- 
gested another book by the same author. A bit of moss 
might have passed unrecognized had it not been clearly 
labeled “From the Parsonage Roof.” A pot of beautiful 
Kenilworth ivy, a red mitten with a deep gauntlet-like 
wrist, and a hideous little dwarf cut from black paper, 
were such clear representations of three of Scott's works 
that they were guessed in chorus from both rooms. In 
fact, these and many other books were recognized with a 
feadiness that surprised and delighted the committee. 
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“And the beauty of it all is that we were all talking 
at once, and quite forgetting ourselves in a genuine good 
time,” said Frances, as they drove home in the moonlight. 

“The Pudding Sticks” met again, with the stimulus 
of success to brighten their wits; and when the time for 
the next sociable came, they were able to answer, with 
knowing little nods, the inquiry whether there was to be 
“something new ” again. 

The “something new ” this time proved to be a num- 
ber of hidden cities. Careful housewives were quick to 
see, as they entered the bright rooms of the hostess, some 
things that seemed strangely out of place. A piece of 
Murseilles and a cork stopple were tucked away in the 
deep corners of a window-seat. A small bell, tied fast to 
a stick, attracted more attention on the mantel-piece than 
did a smal! Dresden cup near it. A sterling silver spoon 
lay on a bracket, and a bottle of cologne was only half 
hidden by the music on the parlor organ. 

These were among the things that were discovered 
when, at the close of the program, the young people were 
provided with pencils and paper, and bidden to begin 
their search. They also brought to light newspaper cuts 
of President Cleveland and Christopher Columbus, an 
orange, a bit of Brussels carpet, a toy cow covered with 
moss, and a shining new Noah’s ark. The rooms were 
full of merry stir, when the committee chanced to meet 
for a gleeful moment in an out-of-the-way corner. 
“We've gained a point to-night; they are walking as 
well as talking,” said Frances, as she was called away to 
exhibit for the twentieth time her left hand, on which 
some one had discovered a burn (Berne). 

The committee still see possibilities before them in an 
evening of “Hidden Authors,” and a good suggestion 
has come to them for a meeting of celebrities, Each 
person will have the name of some well-known character 
pinned between the shoulders, and the committee have 
had many a laugh in advance thinking of the absurdity 
of seeing a number of persons eagerly asking questions 
and receiving puzzling answers in their efforts to discover 
their own identity. 

These are simple doings in a country church, and yet 
it is not a small matter to bring to light scraps of half- 
forgotten knowledge. Minds too, long dwelling upon the 
humdrum side of workaday life, are wonderfully re- 
freshed by the mere mention of cities and people that 
stirred their interest in school days, It is no wonder 
that the pastor detained the three prime-movers in the 
good work as they were bidding good-night, after the 
pleasant evening, to say, “ Young ladies, you are help- 
ing us all more than you know.” 

Eagleville, Pa. 
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The Window. 


By Amos R. Wells. 


DEAR old pallid face, night after night, 
So patient! at the window. Now ’tis dead— 
The window, not the face. What fires were fed 

In those long waitings till I came in sight, 

And then how flashed dear love’s dear beacon light 
Glad in that glad old face! I should have sped 
Winged to my waiting lover, but, instead, 

I met her warmth with chill, her love with slight. 

And yet I know it is my lover’s joy 
To sit in heaven, somewhere along the way 

That I shall take, and wait there for her boy. 

May all the years, dear Lord, be but a day ; 

Peaceful the window where she makes her home; 

Wait with her, happy angels, till I come! 


Auburndale, Mass. 
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Anna Mary’s “ Leafs.” 
By William Zachary Gladwin. 


NNA MARY MARTINDALE was a very little 

girl. You could count how old she was on one of 

her own smal] hands. When you had said “one” for 

the thumb, and “two” for the first finger, and “three” 

for the middle finger, and “ four” for the third finger, 

and “five” for the little finger, you had told the story, 
for Anna Mary was only five years old. 

She had no brothers and sisters, and all the neighbors 
were grown-up people; but she was a happy little girl, 
for she knew how to play story. 

This is the way she played it. Mama or papa read 
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her a story, while Anna Mary listened with all her 
might. Then she slipped away to act, as well as she 
could, as they did in the story, It was a lovely play. 

The summer was very dry and dusty, but Anna Mary 
did not mind, she was so busy playing story. Down 
the street there was a sick man. He had been a very 
bad man, and now he was sick. Anna Mary did not 
know much about badness, but she was glad when she 
heard about the sick man, for now she could play a 
story she had never had a chance to play before. It was 
the story of the little girl who took flowers to sick people, 
and made them well. 

But there was one thing that made her look sober. 
There were no flowers. There had been a few, but she 
had picked them all, and they had withered, before she 
knew about the sick man. 

Anna Mary sat down to think. She thought a long 
time, five minutes, maybe,—a minute for every year she 
was old. - 

“TI will go see the sick man,” she said when she had 
finished thinking. “ P’r’aps he doesn’t like flowers, and 
then leafs will do.” 

It was not far to the house where he was, and the 
nurse let her in. Everybody almost always said yes 
to Anna Mary. 

There he lay on the bed, and his eyes were closed. 
Auna Mary stood and looked at him, and her heart beat 
fast, for she was afraid, But she did not run away. 

Presently the sick man opened liis eyes. He did not 
smile at the little girl. Instead he scowled. Poor fel- 
low! He could not forget how bad he had been, and he 
thought nobody liked him. 

“ Do you like flowers?” asked Anna Mary. And her 
voice was very sweet. ‘ 

“No,” said the sick man, and shut his eyes again, 

Then Anna Mary stole out, and ran home, 

“Leafs will do, leafs will do!” she said, 
glad!” 

Mrs. Martindale was sitting on the porch reading when 
Anna Mary reached home. 

“*Mama, will you get me some leafs, please? Lots of 
leafs of all kinds. I’ve got to make the sick man well,” 

“ Yes,” said mama, “I will,” 

She did not ask any questions, for she was used to 
having Anna Mary play story. So she brought out the 
step-ladder and the pruning shears, and snipped off 
bunches of oak and apple and elm and maple and cherry 
leaves, and some sprays of larch.” 

“Oh, thank you, mama! you did get me a lot,—didn’t 
you?” 

Mama smiled. 

“ Give me a kiss for them, darling,” she said. 

Anna Mary promptly gave the kiss, and then began to 
examine her leaves. 

“These leafs are too dirty for the sick man, 
they be washed? ” 

“Yes, little daughter. Take them to Norah.” 

* An’ it’s to be makin’ the sick man well,—isit?” asked 
indulgent Norah. “ Sure, an’ I’ll wash ’em for ye. Leafs 
is an ilegant medicine, I’m thinkin’, if only ye don’t be 
atin’’em. He'd better be holdin’ ’em jist, like they was 
flowers,” 

“Yes,” said the delighted child. 

“ An’ here they are, clane an’ shining, an’ have ye a 
kiss about ye for Norah?” 

Yes, Anna Mary had the kiss. 

When the sick man opened his eyes again, there stood 
Anna Mary holding a mass of cool green in her bands, 
He did not scowl this time. 

“ Whavs them for?” he asked; and his voice was so 
weak that it made Anna Mary sorry, 

“ For you,” she said, timidly. 

The man looked at her. 

“ Hand ’em here,” he said. 

The child obeyed. 

“* Nothing but leaves,’” he quoted, sadly. 

“Why, you said you didn’t like flowers,” explained 
Anna Mary, “ and there aren’t any, either. But I guess 
leafs will make you well, same as flowers, if you don’t 
eat ’em.”’ 

The man looked at her over the leaves he was feebly 
holding. 

“Make me well!” he repeated. 

“Yes,” answered Anna Mary, confidently. ‘“ When 
there aren’t any flowers, leafs will do, cause they have to.” 

“* Leaves will do,” cried the man, and a light shone in 
his eyes. “ Lord, take the leaves, and give me one more 
chance for the flowers and the fruit.” 

Then Anna Mary went home, But the Lord heard 
that cry, and gave the man his chance. 

Newton, Iowa. 
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TLESSON HELPS 


Lesson Calendar. 


First Quarter, 1895. 


1. January 6.—John the Baptist Beheaded 
2. January 14,—Feeding the Five Th d 
3. January 20.—Christ the Bread of Life 
4. January 27.—The Great Confession . 
5. February 3.—The Transfiguration 
6. February 10.—Christ and the Children......... ...... 
7. February 17.—The Good Samaritan. 
8. February 2.—Christ and the Man Born Blind. 
9%. March 3.—The Raising of Lazarus 
10. March 10.—The Rich Young Ruler. 
11. March 17.—Zaccheus the Publican 
12, March 24.— Purity of Life. 
13. March 31.—Review. 


Mark 6 : 17-29 
Mark 6 : 30-44 
John 6 : 25-35 
Matt, 16 : 13-23 
Luke 9 : 28-36 
Matt, 18 : 1-14 
Lake 10 : 26-37 




















Kr 
Outline Inductive Studies. 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature. 
a 


Study 30.—The Confession by Peter. 


I, Review. 

Why did Jesus seek the “ parts of Tyre and Sidon”? Why 
did he delay to answer to the Syro-phenician woman’s re- 
quest? By what route did he return to the east side of the 
Sea of Galilee? In what respect were the circumstances of 
the second “ feeding” different from those of the first? What 
reception did he meet on setting foot again in Galilee? 
What warning for the disciples did this call forth? Why 
did he wigh to avoid popularity in the region northeast of the 
Sea of Galilee? 

II, Tue Bretican MATERIAL.—Matthew 16 : 13-28; Mark 
8:27to9:1; Luke 9: 18-27, 

1, The Confession (Matt. 16 ; 13-20; Mark 8 : 27-30; Luke 
9 : 18-21). Note the locality,—remote from Galilee; the 
praying of Jesus before he questioned his disciples; the ab- 
sence of any “leading” in his question. Recall his efforts 
to prevent a premature conclusion by the multitudes concern- 
ing himself, as seen in his silencing of the demoniacs, and in 
his forbidding to publish in the case of many of his miracles, 
Recall, on the other hand, his unquestioning. assumption of 
authority in his working (Mark 1: 27) and teachings (Matt. 
7: 28, 29); his forgiving of sins (Mark 2:5; Luke 7: 47- 
50); his astounding claims (Matt. 12: 6, 41,42; Luke 11: 
$1, 32). Recall also the expressions of popular opinion at 
Nain, and in Capernaum after the cure of the blind and 
dumb demoniac, and particularly after the feeding of the five 
thousand (John 6:15). The tendency of the multitudes to 
conclude that he was Messiah, had a check when he refused 
their desire; it was eradicated when his teaching led them 
to turn back and walk no more with him (John 6 : 41, 52, 66). 
Note therefore that in the report of the popular conclusion 
given by the disciples there is no hint of such a thought of 
him as was apparent in John 6: 15; this, however, did not 
signify a loss of high regard for the Son of man (on the 
popular uncertainty concerning this name, comp, John 12: 
84). Contrast now the prompt confession of Peter, recall the 
answer of Jesus to John’s messengers (Matt. 11 : 4-6), and 
consider that in Jesus Peter had found contradiction to the 
same preconceptions as the multitudes, but had nevertheless 
learned the lesson taught by Jesus, and had found “ none oc- 
casion of stumbling” in him. Note the joy with which Jesus 
welcomed this confession ; his recognition of Peter’s suscepti- 
bility to the influence of the Father (comp. John 6 : 44) ; his 
Jaying of the foundation of the church in that personal con- 
fession of himself. Consider what encouragement such a 
confession must have brought to him whose teaching had 
proved too spiritual for the multitudes, too authoritative for 
the leaders, and who had but recently turned to his chosen 
ones with the question, “ Will ye also goaway?” Notethat 
in virtue of this confession Jesus assigned to the confessor the 
authority and power to define the conditions of entrance into 
the kingdom of heaven, and compare the later extension of 
this right to the other disciples (Matt. 18: 18 ; John 20 : 23). 
On the interpretation of Matthew 16 : 18, 19, see the very 
clear comment of Broadus. In the injunction in Matthew 
16 : 20, note Jesus’ consciousness of the inflammable condition 
of popular feeling. 

2. The New Teaching (Matt. 16 : 21-28; Mark 8 : 31 to 9: 
1; Luke 9 : 22-27). Consider the new turn now taken in 
the teaching of Jesus (Matt. 16:21; Mark 8:31). That 
the thought of death, as the issue of his ministry to his 
people, was not new to him at this time, appears from John 
2:19; 3:14; Matthew 9:15; 12: 40. The acknowledg- 
ment of him as Messiah showed that the disciples were at 
length ready for this new lesson. How hard a lesson it was, 
appears in the unthinkableness for Peter of a murdered— 
that is, a defeated—Messiah (comp. 1 Cor. 1 : 23, Rev. Ver. 


marg.). Note Peter’s self-confident rebuke of his Lord; the 
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very severe answer of Jesus; the evidence in the form of the 
answer that Peter renewed for Jesus an earlier temptation 
(comp. Matt. 4: 8-11; see also John 12: 27 and Mark 14: 
34-36). Note Jesus’ teaching of the seriousness of disciple- 
ship (comp. Matt. 16 : 24, 25, with v. 21); his enunciation of 
the law of positiv@self-forgetfulness (comp. John 12 : 24-26) ; 
his turning of thought to the final Messianic judgment and 
glory, unto which he will nevertheless come by way of the 
cross (comp. Heb. 12: 1-3). Onthe meaning of the prophecy 
in Matthew 16: 28, see Broadus. 

Consider what a shock it must have been to the disciples, 
at length persuaded that Jesus is Messiah in spite of his 
failure to meet their preconceptions, to have him thus declare 
that the trial of their faith had only begun, Consider what 
a sobering effect it must have had on their spirits; and how, 
on the other hand, it must have fixed the thought of Jesus 
himself on “his decease which he was about to accomplish at 
Jerusalem.” 


AS 


Aids to Specific Study. 


a 
Lesson 3, January 20, 1895. 
Christ the Bread of Life. 


Lesson Text. 
(John 6 : 25-35. Memory verses: 33-35.) 
Study connection in verses 15-71. 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


2% And when they had found 25 And when they found him on 
him on the other side of the sea, the other side of the sea, they 
they said unto him, Rab’bi, when said unto him, Rabbi, when 
camest thou hither? 26 camest thou hither? Jesus 

26 Jesus answered them and answered them and said, 
said, Verily, verily, I say unto Verily, verily, I say unto: you, 
you, Ye seek me, not because ye Ye seek me, not because ye 
saw the miracles, but because ye saw signs, but because ye ate 
did eat of the loaves, and were of the loaves, and were filled. 
filled. 27 Work not for the meat which 

27 Labour not for the meat perisheth, but for the meat 
which perisheth, but for that | which abideth unto eternal 
meat which endureth unto ever- life, which the Son of man 
lasting life, which the Son of man shall give unto you: for him 
shall give unto you: for him hath the Father, even God, hath 
God the Father sealed. 28 sealed, They said therefore 

28 Then said they unto him, unto him, What must we do, 
What shall we do, that we might that we may work the works 
work the works of God? 29 of God? Jesus answered and 

29 Jesus answered and said un- said unto them, This is the 
to them, This is the work of God, work of God, that ye believe 
that ye believe on him whom he on him whom 'he hath sent. 
hath sent. 30 They said therefore unto him, 

30 They said therefore utito What then doest thou for a 
him, What sign shewest thou sign, that we may see, and be- 
then, that we may see, and be- lieve thee? what workest thou? 
lieve thee? what dostthou work? 31 Our fathers ate the manna in 

31 Our fathers did eat mannain the wilderness ; asit is written, 
the desert; as it is written, He He gave them bread out of 
gave them bread from heaven to 32 heaven to eat. Jesus there- 
eat. fore said unto them, Verily, 

$2 Then Jesus said unto them, verily, Isay unto you, It was 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, not Moses that gave you the 
MO’ses gave you not that bread bread out of heaven; but my 
from heaven ; but my Father giv- Father giveth you the true 
eth you the true bread from 33 bread out of heaven. For the 
heaven. bread of God is that which 

$3 For the bread of God is he cometh down out of heaven, 
which cometh down from and giveth life unto the world. 
heaven, and giveth life untothe 34 They said therefore unto him, 
world. Lord, evermore give us this 

34 Then said they unto him, 35 bread. Jesus said unto them, 
Lord,evermore give us this bread. I am the bread of life: he that 

35 And Jesus said unto them, I cometh tome shall not hunger, 
am the bread of life: he that and he that believeth on me 
cometh to me shall never hunger; shall never thirst. 
and he that believeth on me 


shall never thirst. 10r, he sent 
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Lesson Plan. 


ToPic OF 7HE QUARTER : The Glorious Son of God. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 14, 


=o 
Lesson Topic : The Son Supplying Spiritual Want. 


1. Enduring Meat, vs. 25-27. 
OUTLINE: < 2. Approved Works, vs. 28, 29. 
3- Heavenly Bread, vs. 30-35. 


GOLDEN TEXT: He gave them bread from heaven to eat.— 
John 6 : 31. 
———— 


Datty Home READINGS: 


M.—John 6 : 25-35. 

T.—John 6 : 36-46. 
, W.—John 6 : 47-55. Bread from heaven. 

T.—John 6 : 56-63. Spiritual teaching. 

F.—John 4: 7-14. Christ the water of life. 

S.—Exod. 16: 11-18. The manna. 

S.—1 John §: 9-13. Eternal life by faith. 


Christ the bread of life. 
Misunderstood. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


. Rabboni, that I may receive m 
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Lesson Analysis. 


I, ENDURING MEAT. 
1. Jesus Sought : 


va aor him on the other side of the sea (25). 
They... say unto him, All are seeking thee (Mark 1 : 37). 


They... . came to Caperntats seeking Jesus (John 6 : 24). 
These. . . came, . . Saying, Sir, we would see J Jesus (John 12 : 21). 


2. Selfishness Discerned : 

Ye seek me . Se a ee eee 
Thou bene not led to obtain the itv of God With tna money (Acts 8 : 20 
Whose god is the belly (Phil. 8 : 19). ” 
3- Perishable Objects Condemned : 

Work not for the meat which perisheth (27). 


Thou hast... uot asked for thyself long life; reither. 
1 Kings 3: il 


). 
After all these things do the ‘oo oe seek (Matt. 6 : 32), 
Seek not ye what ye shalleat, and ... drink (Luke 12 : 29). 
4- Abiding Objects Commended : 
Work ... for the meat which abideth wnto eternal life (27). 


Lay up for ‘ourselves treasures in heaven (Matt. 6 : 20). 
Seek ye his k iom (Luke 12 : $1 


Follow after rig ess, godliness, faith (1 Tim. 6 : 11). 
II, APPROVED WORKS. 


. riches 


1. Inquiry : 


What must we do, that we may work the works of God f (28.) 


What... shallI do, that I may ry eternal life? (Matt. 19: 16.) 
Brethren, what shall we do? (Acts 2 : 87. 
Sirs, what must I do to be saved ? (hate 16 : 80.) 


2. Response : 


This is the work of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath 
sent (29). 


We must work the works of him that sent me (John 9: 50 
Repent ye, and be baptized every one of you (Acts 2: 
Believe on the Lord Jesus, and t shalt be saved (aes 16 : $1). 
Ill, HEAVENLY BREAD, 
1. The Manna Remembered : 
Our fathers ate the manna in the wilderness (31). 


The taste of it was like wafers made with poses. G (Exod, 16 : $1). 
Israel did eat the manna forty years (Exod. 16 : 35). 
Bread from heaven for their hunger (Neh. 9: 15). 


2. its Origin Defined : 


It was not Moses that gave you the bread out of heaven (32). 


It is the bread which the Lord hath given you (Exod. 16 : 15). 
He rained down manna bo them to eat (Psa: 78 : 24). 
Who giveth us richly all things to enjoy (1 Tim. 6 : 17). 


3: The True Bread Presented : 


My Father giveth you the true bread out of heaven (32). 
I am the bread of life (John 6 : 48). 
I am the living bread - a0 came down out of heaven (John 6 : 51). 
He ... took bread; and... said, This is my body (1 Cor. 11 ; 23, 24), 


4. Its Superiority Dectake: 


The bread of God . . . giveth life unto the world (33). 


In him was life; and the life was the light of men (John 1 : 4). 
A man may eat thereof, and not die (John 6 : 50). 
He that eateth me, he also shall live because of me (John 6 : 57). 


§. Its Benefits Desired : 
Lord; evermore give us this bread (34). 


sight (Mark 10.: 51). 

Sir, give me this water, that I thirst not (John 4 : 15). 

That Christ may dwell in your hearts through faith (Eph. 3 : 17). 
Ba 


Verse 26.—* Ye seek me, not because, ... but because.” (1) The 
saylter ; i The seekers ; (3) The motives. 


Verse 27.—‘‘ Work not for the meat which pathem. - Human 
efforts ; (2) Perishable objects : (3) Condemned pursuits. 


Verse 29.—'* This is the work of God.” (1) Phe ¥ works man prof- 
fers ; (2) The work God asks, 


Verse 31.—‘‘ Our fathers ate the manna in the wilderness.” (1) A 
fact in history ; (2) A feature in symbolism. 

Verse 32.—" My Father giveth you the true bread out of heaven.” 
(1) The true bread; (2) The heavenly origin ; (8) The divine giver ; 
(4) The favored recipients. 

needy 


Verse 34,—‘‘ Lord, evermore give us this bread.’’ (1) A 
compeny; (2) A gracious supply ; (3) Aw Mhned por tion. 

jife.”. B: (1) Infinitely valuable; 
@) flisnitably soovided: (3) Freely offered ; (4) Eternally enjoyed. 


‘Tam the bread of | 
AY 
Lesson Bible Reading. 


The Manna. 


Given for food (Exod. 16:15; Neh. 9 : 15). 

Its mames (Exod. 16:4; Neh. 9:20; Psa. 78 : 24, 25; 105 :40; John 
6:31; 1 Cor. 10 : 3). 

Its appearance (Exod. 16 : 14, 31 ; Num. 11 : 7). 

Its peculiarities (Exod. 16 : 19-26 ; Num. 11 : 8, 9). 

Its continuance (Exod. 16 : 35; Josh. 5 : 12). 

Its symbolism (John 6 : 82-35 ; Rey. 2:17). 


AY 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes. 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings. 


NTERVENING Events.—The people wish to make 
Jesus a king ; he sends the disciples away in the boat, dis- 
misses the multitude, and withdraws to the mountain to pray. 
The disciples meet a storm, are driven into the middle of 
the lake. Apparently the wind was northeast, and they 
were trying to reach northern Bethsaida, expecting to find 
Jesus there. He comes to them, walking on the water, before 
dawn; they think him an apparition; he calls to them; 
Peter attempts to walk on the water, becomes frightened, and 
is saved from sinking by Jesus; the wind ceases, and they 
reach the western shore. There the people knew him, 
brought the sick to him wherever he was, and all who touched 
him were healed. Meanwhile some of the multitude that 
had -been fed, finding that Jesus had gone away, took boats 
(that had come from Tiberias), and went to Capernaum, 
seeking Jesus. The lesson follows, 
Piace.—Capernaum. Part of the discourse was uttered in 
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the synagogue (v. 59), but the dialogue in the lesson may 
have been spoken on the way thither, though such dis- 
cussions were allowable in the synagogue. 

Time—Just before the passover, A.U.C. 782; that is, 
A.D. 29. That year the passover began April 16, but the 
lesson was probably uttered on a sabbath before that date. 

Persons.—Our Lord; a multitude of hearers, chief among 
them some who had been fed. Many disciples were present, 
including the Twelve, and others from places in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Ovtirne.—The entire discourse consists of four parts, 
which may be designated from the attitude of the hearers as 

liows: Discussion (vs. 25-40), dissatisfaction (vs. 41-51), 

ension (vs. 52-59), defection (vs. 60-65), followed by the 
nversation with the Twelve (vs. 66-71). With this dis- 
purse our Lord’s popularity in Galilee ended. “Afterwards 

p met with hostility, and soon ceased to teach publicly in 

at region. The discourse is found in John only. 


OW 
Critical Notes. 


erse 25.—And when they found him on the other side of the 
: Ator near Cupernaum. Probably only a part of the 
pititude followed him. Verses 22-24 explain their per- 
xity, and how they crossed the luke.—Rabbi: A natural 
lress of respect, after what they had witnessed.— When 
est thou hither? They had seen the disciples depart, but 
Jesus; they knew there was no other boat. Their ques- 

probably implied some superstition, as if they desired to 
told of another miracle. Their motive in seeking him 
pears from the answer which follows, 
erse 26.— Ye seek me, not because ye saw signs: The term 
figns” is always used in this Gospel with reference to the 
racles of Jesus. They were more than wonderful works; 
ey meant something, attesting the truth, and witnessing to 
sus himself. The rebuke here given implies that they did 
hot regard the miracles aright, as “signs.” — Because ye ate of 
loaves, and were filled : They did not seek him, as one sent 
bf God, for spiritual blessings, but sought “the loaves and 
ishes.’ Their wish to make him a king (v. 15) was an 
rthly one; the Messiah they desired would find those who 
ould not work, help those who would not help themselves. 
n the Messianic kingdom that they expected “the fruit- 
ees were every day, or at least every week or two, to yield 
heir riches, the fields their harvests ; the grain was to stand 
ike palm-trees, and to be reaped and winnowed without 
abor” (Edersheim). Many modern reformers pervert the 
gospel in the same way, presenting as its aim a similar 
“fools’ paradise.” “ Were filled” is the word used of animal 
satiety, not that applied to higher objects. 
Verse 27.— Work : The same term occurs in verses 28 and 
30, but is rendered by three different words in the Authorized 
Version. The reference is to continuous effort.—Not for the 
meat that perisheth: Food for the body is meant; it is con- 
sumed, and new supplies are needed; the body itself per- 
isheth. While work for such food is necessary, it should not 
be the chief or final aim of effort.—The meat which abideth 
unto eternal life: This food, the nature of which is afterwards 
explained, remains a permanent possession, is not consumed 
by daily use, and nourishes unto eternal life.-— Which the Son 
of man shall give unto you: “ Which” refers to “‘ meat,” not to 
“eternal life.” This food is here distinguished from Christ 
himself, yet it afterwards appears that he is the true bread. 
This he gives; yet for this men are to “ work,” to make the 
obtaining of it the great aim of their effurts. Jesus speaks of 
himself as the Son of man, because this food comes to us 
through his incarnation, Thus he becomes the bread of life. 
Probably the phrase hints at his headship of humanity, over 
against the narrow Jewish view of the Messiah.— For him the 
Father, even God, hath sealed: The word “God” is in em- 
phatic position. The sealing is the attestation given to 
Jesus, primarily at his baptism, and afterwards by the “signs.” 

Verse 28.—They said therefore: In consequence of his an- 
swer, bidding them work (v.27).— What must we do: A slight 
change of reading (in the Greek) is indicated by this rendering 
of the Revised Version. The reference is to continued action. 
— That we may work the works of God: The verbal correspond- 
ence answers to that in the Greek. The question refers to 
works that God will approve. The people, however, looked 
at the matter, not as the discharge of proper religious duty, 
but as a means of earning the food that abideth, of which 
Jesus had spoken. It was not in order to please God, but to 
please themselves, that they asked the question. The mis- 
take is a common one, Pharisaical in spirit, legalivtic in 
motive, and demoralizing in tendency. These people also 
thought that by doing some perfunctory religious service 
they could obtain permanent supplies of food, without work, 
in the new kingdom which Jesus was to establish. They 
failed to see that the food of which Jesus spoke was spiritual, 
and that was because they regarded the kingdom of God as a 
temporal one. 

Verse 29.—This is the work of God: They asked about 
“works ;” Jesus points to the one work, which is required by 
God, acceptable to him, and the root of all “ good works.”— 
That ye believe on him whom he hath sent: The people under- 
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stood that he meant himself, as appears from what fol- 
lows. Believing in Christ, not simply believing what he 
says, or accepting with the intellect the truths he utters, but 
trusting in him,—this is the work which God requires ; not 
earning the food, since Christ gives it, but taking it in trust- 
inghim. In this way all the “ works” which are pleasing to 
God find their living root. Here there is brought out, even 
more fully than in the discourse to Nicodemus, the method of 
obtaining eternal life. Thus Paul and John preached the 
gospel; and this glad news Jesus Christ brought to men; 
though it could not be fully made known until after his death, 
both because his hearers were not ready to receive it, and be- 
cause the great facts which won eternal life fur us had not yet 
taken place. 

Verse 30.—They said therefore: Evidently they resented 
this demand for faith in himself made by Jesus.— Wiat then 
doest thou for a sign: “Thou” is emphatic. It has been ob- 
jecied that the people who had just been fed would not de- 
mand a sign. But such an objection fails to recognize the 
obstinacy of unbelief in unspiritual hearts. The single meal 
of coarse barley loaves seemed to them a small matter com- 
pared with the daily supply of manna, They had wished to 
make him a tempors] king; when he asks to rule over their 
hearts, they doubt his authority, and dwarf the very miracle 
which he had wrought to supply their temporal wants.— 


* What workest thou? A demand for a proof of his right to 


answer them as he had done. Those who sought a temporal 
king as the Messiah, and material comfort as the great bless- 
ing of the Messianic kingdom, would naturally make such a 
demand. 

Verse 31.—Our fathers ate the manna [that is, the well- 
known manna, miraculously supplied forso long a time] in the 
wilderness: There is an implied contrast between the constant 
miracle in the days of Moses with the single meal which 
Jesus had supplied.—As it is written: The citation is from 
Psalm 78 : 24, 25, but not verbally exact.—Out of heaven: 
The Septuagint has “ of heaven,” while“ to eat ” istaken from 
the next verse in the psalm. The supply of manna was re- 
garded as the highest display of miraculous power on the 
part of Moses. The reference to this by the people implies 
that Jesus had done nothing to show himself as great as 
Moses. They exalt the manna, forgetting that their fathers 
sinned in despising it. By calling it “ bread out of heaven,” 
they meant only its miraculous source. The whole utter- 
ance shows their unbelief, the earthly miracle-seeking spirit 
which characterized the Messianic expectations of the Jews. 

Verse 32.—It was not Moses that gave you: This paraphrase 
brings out the thought more clearly, The Jews held that 
the manna was-given for the sake of the merits of Moses, and 
hence ceased at his death. Our Lord’s answer combines two 
thoughts, or mistakes: first, the manna was not given on ac- 
count of Moses; secondly, the manna was not the bread out of 
heaven. It was only a figure of that which God gives, and 
which Jesus himself was offering them.—My Father giveth 
you the true bread out of heaven: The word “true,” meaning 
“real,” is in emphatic position, in contrast with the manna, 
That came from heaven, in a material sense; this is out of 
heaven, in a higher spiritual sense, as a direct gift from God. 

Verse 33.—For the bread of God: That which was typified 
by the manna, and is now offered to them.—Is that which 
cometh down out of heaven: “That” (not “he”) refers to 
“bread.” The only bread that truly, in the highest sense, is 
“of God” is the bread that cometh down out of heaven, 
where God is, not from the natural heavens. While this 
bread is afterwards declared to be Christ himself, the figura- 
tive language appropriate to bread is retained. The charac- 
ter of the bread is thus made prominent.—And giveth life unto the 
world ; Other bread, even the manna, only sustains life; this 
gives life in the fullest sense, spiritual life that is eternal 
(vs. 40, 47, 50,58). But itis not probable that the hearers 
as yet understood this. “ World” may suggest the wide pur- 
pose of Christ’s coming. 

Verse 34.—Lord, evermore give us this bread: Compare the 
language of the Samaritan woman (chap. 4:15). But what 
follows shows that this request was not a truly spiritual de- 
sire. They probably thought this bread was material food, 
wonderful in nature, and miraculously bestowed,—to be con- 
stantly supplied (“evermore”), Had there been a real long- 
ing for heavenly bread, our Lord would not have answered as 
he did in verse 36. 

Verse 35.—Jesus said unto them: The Revised Version, 
with the best authorities, omits the conjunction. This abrupt 


. form indicates a turn in the discourse, which is still more 


evident in verse 36.—J am the bread of life : “1” is emphatic. 
Hitherto Je-us had spoken of the bread as if distinguished 
from himself. Now he declares the full truth that he him- 
‘self is the bread “that cometh down out of heaven, and giveth 
life unto the world.” He is the bread of life, as producing 
new spiritual life, and sustaining that life—He that cometh to 
me: This takes up and enlarges the statement of verse 29. 
There isa parallelism here : “cometh ”—“ believeth,” “shall 
not hunger ”—“ shall never thirst.” The same thought is re- 
peated in different form, though there is a slight shading of 
rense in the two clauses. Coming to Christ and believing on 
him are , racticully the same act of faith; but the former 







‘ 


suggests turning from sin (repentance and conversion), the 
latter, the believing apprehension of Chri-t. Neither are 
passive.—Shal not hunger, ...shull never thirst: “ Never” 
answers to “evergjore” jn verse 34. The figure of thirst is 
added, because of the supply of water given to the Israelites 
in the wilderness, and also to prepare the way for the fuller 
statements in verses 53-56. “The appeasing of the thirst 
refers rather to the peace, that of the hunger to the new 
strength, which the believer receives” (Godet). 

The people remained unbelieving, as the rest of the dis- 
course shows. But the opposition led to stronger and fuller 
statements of the truth. Whether the Lord’s Supper is re- 
ferred to in these statements, has been much discussed. As 
a rite, it is probably not meant; but since the passover was at 
hand, and since the feeding of the five thousand was by acts 
similar to those of the Lord’s Supper, it is safe to hold that 
the miracle foreshadowed the rite as a sign, and that this dis- 
course foreshadowed the idea, or, rather, the blessed fact, that 
it signifies, 

Western Theological Seminary. 


AY 
The Lesson Story. 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE feeding of the five thousand so wondrously had ex- 
cited the fanatical enthusiasm of the crowd, rather than 
kindled any fitting response to the religious teaching that 
had preceded it,. The +pirit of revolt was nearest the heart 
of the whole nation, and the country was ready at any mo- 
merit to follow a leader who was fancied to be commissioned 
by God to head them, in a reckless insurrection against the 
Romans, who held the land. That they were unarmed and 
undisciplined, was nothing, four they expected that the 
Almighty would blast their enemies by his lightnings and 
terrors. Who could be more certainly sent from God than 
one who had wrought such a miracle as they had witnessed ? 
Their cries and movements showed that they were about to 
act on this feeling, and take Christ by force, to put him over 
them asthe king of Israel, who should go up against the 
heathen aggressor on the heritage of Jehovah. 

John had been arrested and thrown into Macherus on an 
unfounded suspicion that he plotted such a political rising, 
and Jesus would give the authorities no shadow of pretense 
for abruptly stopping his career in the same way. With- 
drawing, therefore, into the hills, he hid himself till evening, 
and then came to the shore of the lake, away from those who 
remained of the crowd. 

The disciples had gone off in their boat, but were still in 
sight in the sinking twilight; for the wind was against them. 
Jesus, however, left them, for the time, to battle with their 
difficulties; but after many hours they had got little more 
than halfway over, and the wind had riven in one of those 
fierce, short-lived hurricanes which often sweep down on the 
waters from the lofty eastern table-land. The waves had 
risen, so that the boat labored in their tumult, and, to add to 
the trouble, it was pitch dark, and they were nearly ex- 
hausted ; for it was about three in the morning, so that they 
had been rowing many hours. Now, at last, Jesus appeared, 
to save them, walking over the waters till at their side; and 
after that they had no difficulty in getting to land. 

It was, however, day when they did so, and instantly 
Christ’s work began; for, as soon as the people saw him, 
they brought the sick from far and near to be healed. Num- 
bers of those whom he had fed had, meanwhile, remained 
where they were, and, having watched the boats that left for 
the other side, seeing that Jesus neither sailed off with his 
disciples, nor went in any other boat, they now got into some 
which had come from Tiberias, and were presently returning, 
and came across to the weat side, looking for him. “How he 
had got to Capernaum, where they found him in the syna- 
gogue, was a mystery ; but he would give them no satisfaction 
when asked to explain. He no doubt saw from their looks, 
and caught from their tones, that, like his own disciples, 
“they understvod not concerning the loaves, but their heart 
was hardened.” Christ's language was framed accordingly. 

“Beyond question,” said he, in effict, “you seek me be- 
cause you ate of the loaves, and were filled, not because the 
feeding you was a proof of all I had been telling you for your 
spiritual good.” They should care less for the food of the 
perishing body, aud more for that of the soul, which would 
give them eternal life. This he had been set apart by the 
heavenly Father to give them, if they sought it. They were 
zealously observing the law, as they understood observing it, 
to gain a place in Paradise, but would gladly add to their 
good deeds anything he enjoined. What should they do? 
His answer must have confounded them, for he only told 
them to believeon him. Some around him had, possibly, not 
seen the miracle; for a voice now broke in, demanding such a 
sign of his being from God as Moses gave, who fed their 
fathers with bread from heaven. 

“ Moses,” answered Jesus, “did give your fathers manna; 
but that was not the true bread from heaven.” His Father in 
heaven alone gave the truly heavenly bread. “ Master,” erica 
























































































many at once, “do give us this bread!” “I am the bread of 
life,” replied he. “He that comes to me shall never hunger, 
and he who believes in me shall never thirst.” They, how- 
ever, though they had seen his mighty works, and heard his 
words, did not believe. He had come to them from the 
Father in heaven, with the very end that all who believed in 
him should have eternal life. 

How he could be the bread that came down from heaven 
was incomprehensible to his hearers. They knew his family, 
and how could he say that he came down from heaven? But 
Christ only replied that no one could come to him unless the 
Father “drew” him, and then proceeded to enlarge on his 
being the true heavenly bread, closing by telling them, what 
astonished them still more, that the bread he would give 
would be his flesh, “ for the life of the world.” “How can 
this man give us his flesh to eat?” muttered the crowd, dis- 
cussing the matter among themselves; for it was clear to 
them that he was talking figuratively, as their rabbis were 
wont to do, 

But the next words of Jesus only deepened the mystery. 
His flesh, he told them, was meat indeed, and his blood drink 
indeed. To eat and drink them, was to live forever. This 
only was the true manna, Those who ate that of Moses were 
dead, but those who ate the bread he gave would live for- 
ever. He had spoken in the synagogue, and his words had 
only roused opposition, many even of his professed disciples 
leaving him permanently on account of them. He told 
them, indeed, that they were only intended to be taken in 
their spiritual meaning, and that the literal one was not what 
they should regard; but so great was the defection that it 
seemed as if even the Twelve would leave him. But Peter, 
however, earned his grateful love by the noble words, “ Lord, 
to whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal life.” 

Bournemouth, England. 
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True Bread, and How to Get It. 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE turning-points of this conversation are the questions 
and request of “the multitude.” These are four in 
number (vs. 25, 28, 30, 34). The miracle of the feeding of 
the five thousand had excited wild popular enthusiasm, 
which threatened to culminate in a rising against Roman 
authority. Jesus withdrew himself from such impore ad- 
herence, first into the mountain solitude, and then by night 
to the other side. But the crowd was not to beso shaken off. 
They made their way across the lake by boat, eagerly seek- 
ing for the object of their vulgar admiration. 

1. Hence the opening question is half-reproachful astonish- 
ment. They cannot understand at what point he bad eluded 
their search. They had seen him disappear up the hill, and 
had thought that he was still hidden there, They had 
seen the disciples go away alone in the boat, but not Jesus, 
In fact, he and they seemed to have vanished separately. 
Apparently they came to Capernaum to interview some of 
them, and find out from them where Jesus was, and now here 
they find himself. So their question, “When?” means, too, 
“How?” and may even have initatrace of “Why?” They 
think that their eagerness to make a king of him might have 
had more sympathetic reception, and let a dash of resentment 
at their treatment peep through their words, 

As often, Jesus answers the feeling that prompts the speech, 
rather than the speech itself. Heshows himself able to read 
hearts, and unerringly to put his finger on motives. He re- 
veals men to themselves. The Incarnate Word is “a dir- 
cerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” Since he is 
about to tear down the veil which hid them from their own 
sight, he uses his solemn form of affirmation, “ Verily, verily 
I say,”—a phrase peculiar to John’s Gospel, and implying 
deep truth about his authority to declare, and our obligation 
to accept, truth on his bare word. 

His further answer brings out in sharp contrast the two 
ways of seeking,—the low search and toil after mere material 
good, and the direction of effort towards higher, permanent, 
life-giving good. One sharp stroke of the two-edged sword 
out of his mouth lays bare the essential error of the people’s 
search after him, and thereby tells why he had hid himself 
from it. They had no eyes for the sign; they had only 
mouths for the loaves. There are always people who regard 
Christ’s work mainly as valuable for producing material 
benefits. There is a very strong tendency to-day to think of 
it chiefly as securing social good, which belongs only to this 
World, and to treat lightly the far deeper good, which is his 
true gift, and of which these secondary blessings are but 
signs. The people who said “This is of a truth the prophet” 
because they had had a full meal, have successors still. 

But such low aims are not his in his work, norshould they 
be men’s in their efforts. The true direction of human ac- 
tivity is plain from considering the inadequacy of the objects 
which too often monopolize it. What fools men are to sweat 
and weary themselves for perishable good, which satisfies 
them but for an hour or two, and needs to be perpetually re- 
mnewed! What tenfold fools, not toaim after higher good, 
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whose very nature should draw longings! There isa “meat” 
which “abideth,” and which not ouly is permanent, but 
which has in it the power of bestowing “ eternal life.” It is 
worth working for; but it is not won by work, for it is a gift. 
If so, the work required can only be that of taking the gift. 
So Jesus opens his hand here only so far as to show that it 
holds that gift, Further explanation of his relation to it fol- 
lows. But he says enough to assure us that the “ work” for 
that gift will not be in vain, since God has consecrated him 


and authenticated him by “signs,” for the very purpose of © 


giving it. 

2. The second question and answer relate to the manner of 
“work” for the enduring bread (vs. 28, 29). Thus far the 
people are docile. But they cannot grasp the whole of 
Christ’s preceding words, and they let the most important 
half slip, fixing on “ work,” and dropping “ give.” They lay 
hold of what corresponded with the thoughts natural to us 
all,—that God requires certain actions, as payment for which 
he will award eternal life. Great part of their error, and of 
that of many of us, lies in that little “s” added to “ work.” 
They think of a number of isolated deeds as demanded. The 
multiplicity of requirements drives to despair. If the bread 
is to be-bought by our doings, none of us has enough in our 
purses to give for it. So endless, and for the most part hope- 
less, toil—which, alas! too often has an end in giving up the 
attempt—follows on that widespread, radical blunder. 

Christ’s answer, in its divine simplicity and depth, sweeps 
it away. There is no multiplicity of separate acts required. 
The condition of receiving is the one act of faith, which is 
indeed a “ work,” since it is the yielding of will and self, but 
is set in contrast with the wearying multitude of acts, by 
which men seek to deserve the bread of God and the life 
which it brings. ‘One thing is needful.” Christ recalls the 
part of his previous saying which had been left out. After 
all work the bread is a gift, and the Son of man is the giver. 
Therefore the way to get it is to trust to him, and accept it from 
his hands, All other works avail nothing. Faith will pro- 
duce conduct nobler and more God-pleasing than anything 
else will, This great saying is the fountain from which the 
streams of teaching associated with the names of Paul-and 
James, and often represented as contradictory, both flow. 
The faith which saves is a faith which works. The only 
work which secures the bread is faith. 

The hearers at length grasp Christ’s claim, and, still docilely 
ask for authentication of his right to make it. “ What sign 
showest thou?” Had they then forgotten yesterday’s mira- 
cle? No; but Christ’s own words had put it ina place of 
inferiority to the “meat” which he has just told them he will 
give. They seek new ocular demonstration of the validity 
of his newclaim, Their error isin making faith the result of 
sight, and in weakening “believing on” Christ into mere 
“believing” him. Faith ismore than credence. Sense does 
not produce it. It is the act of the will, as well as of the un- 
derstanding. I may see, and therefore believe what I see, 
without being one inch nearer to believing on him whom 
I see. 

Jesus had required “work;” the people give him back 
his own word, “ What dost thou, for thy part, work?” Then 
they point to the manna, given through Moses’s instrumen- 
tality, as if they had said, “ Vindicate thy claim to be God- 
sent by doing something as great as that, not by merely once 
feeding five thousand.” So, beneath the surface docility, an 
impenetrable rock of unbelief lies. The demand for a sign 
as the precedent condition of belief, is really a refusal to be- 
lieve at all. 

The demand for some act surpassing the manna given 
through Moses, is met by our Lord’s further disclosure of the 
nature of the true bread which he has just said that he gives, 
and by stating Moses’s relation to the gift ministered through 
him, with which is tacitly contrasted Christ’s relation to that 
ministered by himself. Moses had no real connection with 
the manna, but Jesus has with the bread from heaven. God 
gives it, but Jesus can name the giving God “my Father,” 
and stands in closer union with him than Moses did. The 
miracle of the manna was long since past, and though, in one 
aspect, the existing generation may be regarded as having 
seen it (“ gave you”), by virtue of the solidarity of a nation 
through centuries, a far greater gift of that which is more 
truly bread is being bestowed at the moment of Christ’s 
speaking. 

Further, the bread of which he speaks is “true” bread; 
that is, it is, in the fullest, highest sense, all that is included 
in the word. Here Jesus opens his hand a little more, and 


shows still more of his gift, though he does not yet identify © 


the bread with himself in so many words. Two things char- 
acterize it,—its heavenly origin with which is connected its 
earthly descent to earth, and its life-giving power, which is 
limited by no national bounds, like the manna, but is wide as 
the world. Three contrasts then are included in this answer: 
that between Moses and Christ in their respective relations 
to the bread which they bring; that between the past tempo- 
rary miracle and the continaous giving which is now in 
operation; that betweea the outward bread and the inward 
reali:y, which is truly the food of the world because it was 
grown io heaven and brought down to earth. 
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4. Lastly, instead of a question comes a petition with its 
answer. The people dimly understand that Jesus offers a 
great thing, but they still are entangled in their low, material 
ideas of its nature. They have attained to belief of his power 
to give, but not to recognition of the spiritual character of 
the gift. So they ask for continual bestowment of bread to 
nourish the body, as the manna was given day by day, but 
which shall never cease,as it did. Poor as the desire was, the 
only way.to elevate it into true hunger of soul for true bread, 
was to disclose the whole truth. 


So Jesus opens his hand wide, and shows what lay in it. \.. 


He not only gives, but is the bread of life,—that is, which be- 
stows the true life. Other bread only sustains for a while a 
life of the body already existing, but this bread creates the 
life which it nourishes. Christ implies that there is no need 
to ask for it, since it is already given in him. Our attitude 
is not to be petitioning for it. We have to take it, and we 
take it by faith, Faith is coming, and coming is faith. Per- 
sonal contact with Christ is the condition of partaking of 
him; and such partaking satisfies forever all desires and 
supplies all wants. The continuous exercise of faith secures 
continuous gifts of the bread of life; and, if it is possessed, 
we shall never know the pain of unfulfilled desires, nor the 
exhaustion of unsupplied needs, but yet shall ever hunger 
and thirst, in so far as there is no satiety in feeding on Jesus; 
but each new fruition makes capable of enlarged desires, and 
each new capacity is met by larger gifts of more of him. 
Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points. 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
God's Bread for Souls. 


HRIST’S great lack in this world was meané of expression. 
There was no language for his ideas and feelings. He had 
either to invent one, or to intensify what already existed. He 
did both, and human speech is immeasurably stronger for 
what he did with it, There would be no word symbo! for 
love strong enough to die for another but for the cross. He 
raised sparrows, lilies, and grass into significant symbois of 
divine care. ; 

Now when he would teach his own strengthening and 
satisfying relation to men he takes bread, that every one ap- 
preciates, especially when hungry, and makes it the symbol 
of himself. We need it, often and regularly, it is given to the 
right seeking as willingly as wheat. Labor for the food that 
feeds eternal life. 

What is that work? How shall one work the works of 
God? Believe on Christ (v.29). Indeed, the great crowning 
sin of this world ig not the dominance of passion, robbery, 
murder, war, but refusing to come to the light Christ brought 
(John 3:19). Here is where professed Christians may be 
convicted, they do not come into {the whole light of the Sun 
of Righteousness. Many are afraid of it. 

Bread strengthens every part of the physical man. Our 
Lord seeks to help the whole man, He gave bread for the 
body, as seen in the last lesson, and uses that as a symbol of 
what he wants to do for the mind and spirit. Thus he rises 
from bread to himself. And the intensity of meaning can go 
no farther when he says, Eat my flesh, drink my blood, let 
the same mind be in you which was in me. Such an identity 
gives the same work, glory, and throne. 


University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications. 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 


HEY found him on the other side of the sea (v.25). If we 
really want to be with Jesus, we must be ready to go 
where he is. Although he loves to have those with him 
who desire his presence, he knows it is often best for them to 
make an effort in order to get at him. This tests their sin- 
cerity and increases their interest. They love more when 
they exercise their love. So it may be that we must clamber 
over obstacles, or go around intervening woods or sea, in or- 
der to find Jesus; and when we find him we shall have in 
his presence more than we hoped for. 

Ye seek me, not because ye saw signs, but because ye ate of the 
loaves (v. 26). There are two kinds of love, or two kinds of 
feeling commonly known as love. One love is.a craving de- 
sire; the other love is an outgoing devotion. One pivots on 
what the lover can secure from, or in, the one loved ; the 
other is an admiring recognition of the truer self of the one 
who commands, or who draws out, the love of the lover. The 
first of these loves is likely to end in satiety ; the second of 
them increases constantly with its exercise. One is short- 
lived ; the other is endless. We can deceive ourselves as to 
the nature of the love we proffer to another; but we cannot 
deceive God. He whose love is for daily food in love, knows 
nothing of the truest delights of love. He whose love is a 
love of the loved one, is fed in love daily and ceaselessly. 
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This is true of the love of our fellows; it is truer still of our 
love for Jesus. 
This is the work of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath 


sent (v. 29). The real work of a soldier for his commander 
is not in the doing of a particular task assigned to him, but 
in his limitless confidence in that commander, so that he is 
willing and ready to undertake any service commanded. It 
is the same in God’s service as in the service of one’s country. 
The first work, and the basis of all work, is trustful devotion 
to Him who is over all. Willing obedience then follows as a 
matter of course, Believing on Jesus, or in Jesus, is a great 
deal more than believing about Jesus. Trust in Jesus as a 
person to be trasted, is a very different thing from an accept- 
ance of certain béliefs concerning Jesus. And a working 
faith is more than faith in works, 

Our fathers ate the manna in the wilderness (v.31). Jesus 
holds up the figure of manna as illustrative of his supply of 
spiritual food for his disciples, The manna came day by day, 
one day’s supply at atime. The only exception to this was 
when God wanted his children to rest for a single day, and 

,then he provided an extra day’s supply. Even the day’s 
supply had to be worked for by those who would have it. 
One must get up early in the morning in order to secure 
enough bread from heaven to keep him through the day. 
And as with the Israelites in the wilderness, so with all of us 
in our earthly pilgrimagé. We must be up in the morning, 
every day, looking for bread from heaven; and at the best 
we cannot get more than enough for our single day’s work. 
God proffers his supply, but we must exert ourselves to make 
it available. . 

Jesus said,... I am the bread of life: he that cometh to me 
shall not hunger, and he that ‘believeth on me shall never thirst 
(v.35). There is no growth of body, of mind, or of soul, 
without food. Aud because food is essential to life, so long 
ias there is life, there is a craving for that which sustains life. 
‘The only way in which hunger can be stopped in a living 
organism is by its satisfying. It is in that way that Jesus is 
ready to end the hunger and the thirst of the human soul. 
‘He does not do away with the innate need and the innate 
longing of that soul for spiritual nourishment, but he meets 
the unceasing requirements of the soul by an unfailing supply 
‘according to its need. The disciple of Jesus who trusts him- 
self unreservedly to his Saviour, is nourished by his Saviour 
continually. Day by day he is fed with the food which his 
soul requires. And only he who is the disciple of Jesus is 
thus nourished and thus fed. All others have soul-hunger 
and soul-thitst without this satisfying. 

Phiiadelphia. 
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-Teaching Hints. 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


FTER the miracle recorded in our last lesson, Jesus 
again crossed the Sea of Galilee. Take the map, and 
show the class where he went. In fact, always have the 
map handy, so that the geography of the lesson may be clear 
o the class. The people who followed him had been much 
pleased with the miracle of the loaves and fishes. Jesus knew 
this, and that was the reason why he spoke the words of our 
Jesson to them. So, when he spoke of laboring for that meat 
that perisheth not, they asked him what it was that they 
should do, in order to work the works of God. He-réplied, 
“This is the work of God, that ye believe on him whom he 
hath sent.” The answer did not seem to please them, for 
they at once asked him what sign he would give to prove that 
he was truly sent of God; and then (v. 31) they hinted that, 
if he was sent from God, he had better feed them, as Moses 
had fed the Israelites in the wilderness. To this Jesus made 
answer that that food could not prevent those who ate it from 
dying, but that the bread that he had was good for eternal 
life. When they, misunderstanding him (just as the woman 
at the well of Samaria misunderstood him), said, “ Lord, ever- 
more give us this bread,” he responded by saying that he 
himself was the “Bread of Life.” This reply displeased 
them, and they “ murmured at him.” And, from that time 
on, many of those who had been enthusiastic followers of 
Jesus went back, and heard him no more. 

Now, ask the scholars what the difficulty was between Jesus 
and these throngs. It arose from an utter divergence between 
their aims and his. Their aims were earthly, while his were 
heavenly. What they wanted was that he should, by his 
wonderful power, supply all their temporal wants. He had 
healed many of their sick, and now twice he had fed the 
multitude. This delighted them. They thought that, if 
only all things could go on at this rate, it would not be long 
before all their wants would be supplied, without any labor on 
their part. A kind of millenniom would thus be ushered in, in 
which the Jewish people would be the prime participants. 
To be fed, clothed, healed, sheltered, by this new Messiah, 
was just what they longed for. 

The aims of Jesus, on the other hand, were vastly higher 
than those of the people. All his healing of their bodies was 
done primarily for the sake of calling their attention to some- 
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thing more enduring than bodily health. So, when he fed 
them, it was not only because they were hungry, but because 
he wanted to teach them by an object lesson that he was able 
to give them that which would be to their souls what bread 
was to their bodies. In fact, all his miracles were not wrought 
primarily for the sake of the miracle, but for the sake of some 
higher spiritual truth which they needed to have impressed 
on their minds and hearts. A few of these hearers of his were 
able to grasp his aim, and they were much blessed, But the 
great majority did not rise high enough to do so, and they 
turned away from him so soon as théy found that he would 
give them no more bread. 

Now let the teacher ask the class what the best thing was 
that Jesus had to offer to the people. Surely it was not 
merely something that was only temporal, which would 
pass away in a few years at the most. To heal a man’s body 
was to do him a great good, but only for an earthly lifetime. 
No, Jesus had something better than this, which he offered 
to those Galileans. What he so wanted them to understand 
was that he held out to them eternal life, and that as a gift 
of God. He was after the man’s deepest nature, and desired 
to make man what God originally intended heshould be. And 
if the Jews of his time had only accepted this offer, and had be- 
come his true followers, there would have come a blessing to 
them and to their children such as they had no conception of. 
The greatest mistake that Israel ever made was when they 
turned away from him, rejecting his offers of spiritual life 
because he would not give them those temporary but evanes- 
cent blessings that they mistakenly craved. 

To this day, the divergence between the desires of our 
blessed Master and those of “the masses” remains just the 
same. If you preach a loaf-and-fish gospel in these days, you 
will have a full house. No church will be large enough to 
hold all that will wish to press in. But if you preach the 
old gospel of salvation through faith and good works, as a 
result you will suddenly find that your churches have grown 
a world too large for the congregations. Not that men do 
not need salvation just as much in these later days as they 
did eighteen hundred years ago, for they do. Civilization is 
no adequate substitute for the gospel, though some in our 
times seem to think it is. But men are as full as ever of 
earthly desires and ambitions, and are dead to the higher 
things of the spiritual life, as they were in the time of the 
Master. 

Ours is a threefold nature, comprising body, mind, and 
soul. For all of these God has made adequate provision. 
For the body he has given men food. For the mind he has 
provided knowledge that satisfies all its legitimate wants. 
. The whole book of nature is the library from which our minds 
may be fed. God gave it, in part at least, for that especial 
purpose, He who uses it aright becomes a learned man. 
But nature alone can never feed the immortal soul, and there- 
fore God has given to us his book of grace, in which we may 
find food for our souls. Here we find that revelation of divine 
truth which we need to fit us for life here, and for happiness 
hereafter. This book points us to Jesus, the Son of God, on 
whom, if we feed spiritually, we may grow strong. Andshall 
we be like those poor Galileans, who cared for the body and 
neglected their souls? If so, then like them we shall spurn 
that which is offered to us for our highest welfare, and our 
souls will simply starve to death. 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher. 
By Faith Latimer. 


AREFULLY review the previous lesson, recalling from 
the scholars the place, the multitude, the busy day of 
mercies, the evening time, the people fed, and all sent away 
satisfied. Many of the people said, “This is of a truth the 
prophet that cometh into the world.” Some of them wanted 
to take him and make him a king to rule over them. No 
doubt they thought he could supply their every want, con- 
quer their enemies, and make them all rich and powerful. 

Into the Mountain Alone.—Jesus told the disciples, after all 
had been fed and the fragments gathered, to go in the boat to 
the other side of the lake while he sent the people away. 
Then he went alone up the mountain side, not very far from 
the lake shore. There he stayed in the darkness alone, for 
he had gone to pray. A long, busy day must have made him 
weary; the needs and sufferings of the people had worn on 
his spirit, even though he knew he could relieve them; he 
was grieved in heart that so many saw in him only an earthly 
king, and followed him only for the loaves and fishes they 
hoped to gain. He needed to be alone, to hold communion 
with his Father ; for it was rest and strength and comfort for 
Jesus to pray. So the hours passed, until after midnight 
Jesus was praying on the mountain. 

The Disciples.—On the Sea of Galilee, striving in vain to 
tow their boat to a safe harbor, the disciples were in the 
midst of a fearful storm; the wind was agninst them, and 
they were afraid. Jeus on the mountain-side, they tossing 
in the great waves in darkness and tempest, yet Jesus saw 
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them. He knows when any child of his is in fear or danger, 
and watches in compassion and love. In the darkest hour, 
not long before day, the disciples saw in the dim light a 
figure moving towards them on the rough waves, and they 
were afraid. A voice they should have known spoke to them: 
“It is I; be not afraid”’ Do you know which disciple 
wanted a proof that it was really Jesus, and said, “ Lord, if it 
be thou, bid me come unto thee upon the water”? Did he try 
to walk on the sea? How did hesucceed? John says, “They 
were willing therefore to receive him into the boat.” Jesus 
with them, they were safe; for, as soon as he was on board, 
the wind ceased, and directly they were where they wanted 
to land. So quickly can Jesus give peace and relief in the 
storms of life, as he did on the stormy sea which was ao sud- 
denly calmed by his presence that the boatmen said, “Of a 
truth thou art the Son of God.” 

The Multitude—The morning after the miracle, many of 
the people tried to find Jesus. He was not anywhere in all 
the plain where they had been fed, and they had seen the 
disciples start away in the only boat then in sight, leaving 
Jesus there. Finding some little boats that had come there 
in the early morning, they took them, and, crossing over to 
Capernaum, found Jesus. (Use map, or trace the course on 
the blackboard.) They asked Jesus when he came there, 
Instead of answering their question, he showed that he read 
their thoughts. What did he tell them was the reason they 
sought him again? Some of them, perhaps, were careless 
and indolent, glad to be fed without working for daily bread, 
and few of them understood anything more in the miracle 
than that their hunger was satisfied. Jesus began to teach 
them a better meaning,—that, instead of working for food 
for their bodies only, they should strive to gain the food the 
Son of man would give. He said that the Son of man had 
been sealed or approved by his Father, just as a king or gov- 
ernor sets his seal upon a writing to show that he approves 
it. How did the Father show his approval of his Son when 
he was baptized? The people then asked Jesus, “ What 
must we do, that we may work the works of God?” 

Believe on Jesus Christ.—Jesus told them that, to do the 
works of God, they must believe on the One whom God has 
sent. Then they asked a sign to prove to them that God had 
sent him. They remembered the bread multiplied the day 
before, and began to talk of the time when hungry people in 
the wilderness were fed with manna. To whom did the Jews 
in the desert complain? Who prayed to God for them? 
How did he anewer? What is manna? Jesus told them it 
was not Moses who gave bread out of heaven, but that God 
sent it,—a picture of the One he would send who should be 
the true bread from heaven. What were his words in verse 
83 of our lesson? Some who listened may have begun to 
understand that Jesus meant something which could give 
better life, and they said, “‘ Lord, evermore give us this bread.” 

The Bread of Life.—Jesus was there before them; they 
could see his face, and hear his voice; they had asked for 
bread from heaven ; he had told them they should believe on 
him as the One sent from heaven, and then he said, “I am 
the bread of life.” Not like the manna their fathers ate and 
were hungry again. Manna could not give life, for those 
who ate it had all died years and years ago. What is the 
promise in verse 385? The one who comes to Jesus believing 
in him, will never have soul-hunger. What did he promise 
to those who hunger and thirst after righteousness? Jesus 
can fill the soul with his love, can forgive all sin, comfort 
every sorrow, strengthen the weak and timid. He can give 
joy in this life, and blessedness in everlasting life. This bread 
is not for one hungry soul, but for all who will believe; for 
Jesus himself said the bread of God giveth life unto the 
world, Only the Jews in the wilderness were fed on the 
manna; but Jesus, the true bread of life, is for all nations 
and peoples, not merely while he lived and spoke, but in every 
age, even unto the end of time. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher. 
By Julia E. Peck. 


HE hungry people whom Jesus fed by a miracle (re- 
viewing last Sunday’s lesson) knew all the stories about 
Moses and the children of Israel. They knew these stories 
perfectly, and told them over again to their children, because 
their fathers were the very ones who ate manna in the desert, 
and they were living now in the pleasant land to which God 
had led their fathers after the long journey. 

Many of the children will remember their lessons of last 
spring, and, reviewing for the sake of connection and applica- 
tion, hold them closely to the thought of God’s care of his 
people, in giving them manna and sending Moses to teach 
them. 

While the children were listening to these stories, their 
fathers and mothers would perhaps tell them that this was 
not the end of the story, for the best was vet to come, 

God promised to send us a more wonderful leader than 


Moses. He has not come yet. We are stiil looking for him. 



























































































































































We hope this promised leader will give us food like manna, 
and “ houses of precious stones, and beds of silk.” 

Strange to say, they thought things like thege were the 
very best things a leader from heaven could give them. 
What do you think? They forgot how soon they would tire 
of such things, and they did not know what are the best gifts. 

They said among themselves, “ What if this man, who has 
just fed thousands of people with ——, is the very leader 
God. promised our fathers?” They would ask him at once 
—they were so eager to hear—if he could work wonders and 
show signs like Moses. 

Some of them did not go home that night, after the miracle, 
but slept on the ground all night, so that, the first thing in 
the morning, they might ask Jesus these questions. 

Show map here, and tell of others waiting to ask the same 
questions, because they had already heard of the great 
miracle, and wanted to see another like it. 

They asked Jesus to show them some sign (explain “ sign’”’) 
that he was the Lord, reminding him that Moses showed 
their fathers many signs and wonders. 

Jesus knew that they were thinking more about the loaves 
and fishes, the houses of precious stones and beds of silk, than 
they were of the best gifts, and he was sorrowful. 

This thought can be carried out to its conclusion,—the 
naming of the best gifts. 

Last Sunday we learned the words Jesus spoke while show- 
ing them how sorry he was that they had not cared for his 
best gifts. Let us repeat the words: “I am the bread of life: 
he that cometh to me shall not hunger, and he that believeth 
on me shall never thirst.” 

In making our application, great care should be taken 
that the children may distinguish between the symbol and 
the thing symbolized. If we try to explain by using verse 51 
of our lesson chapter, there is danger that the children may 
take it too literally. 

Application. 

Within our bodies is a wonderful living thing, which we 
call the soul, or the spirit. When Jesus said, “ He that com- 
eth to me shall not hunger,” he was speaking of this soul, 
or spirit, which needs heavenly food, and must come to 
him for daily spiritual bread. Jesus gave the people the 
bread of heaven first, then fed their bodies with the loaves 
and fishes, of which they were now talking, forgetting their 
feast from heaven. 

We pray every day, “Give us this day our daily bread,” 
and God, who always takes care of us, sends us plenty to eat. 
We must not forget to thank him. But the spirit, or soul, 
cannot live on this kind of food. We must pray for the 
heavenly food which comes from Jesus, This bread of heaven 
we may find in the lessons we learn about Jesus Christ, and 
in the work he gives us to do. 

Let us ask now for this bread of heaven, for God promises to 
give daily bread for our souls; for he says, “ Blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after righteousness ; for they shall 
be filled.” 

Prayer Song. 
“Keep us through the week from danger, 
May we all by thee be led. 
Grant that for our souls and bodies 
We may still have daily bread.” 
Bridgeton, N. J. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights. 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


- IM nats Gop THE FATHER SEALED” (v. 27).—To 

seal, or to “set to his seal,” was, from the earliest 
times to the present, the most solemn and irrevocable form of 
attestation in the East. In days when few could write, every 
free man had 
his seal made 
of such ma- 
terial as he 
could afford, 
from the gems 
of princes to 
the modest 
silver signet- 





ring of the 

Seal rings in chalcedony, from Persia, camel - driver 
made about 300 A.D. 

or peasant, 


which might be on his finger, or, more generally, carefully 
folded up in many wrappings, and suspended under the cloth- 
ing from the neck, and carefully concealed till required for 
use. The signature, though also used, was of little value 
unless confirmed by the seal. But our Lord had here prob- 
ably more in view than the Father’s mere attestation of him 
as his messenger. The declaration would remind his hearers 
of the familiar rabbinical saying, “ The seal of God is truth.” 

“LABOUR NOT FOR THE MEAT WHICH PerisHetH.”—There 
is a covert allusion here to an established rule of the Jews, 
that the laborer had a right to some portion, in kind, of the 
produce of his labor. ‘Thus says the Talmud. It is granted 
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by the allowance of the law, that the laborer shall eat of those 
things wherein he laboreth. If he works in the vintage, let 
him eat of the grapes; if in gathering the fig-trees, let him 
eat of the figs. He may eata melon to the value of a penny, 
or dates to the value of 3 penny, when he works among the 
palm-trees, Thus our Lord would teach, “If ye labour for 
the reward that perisheth, you shall eat that which perisheth 
and is gone. If ye labour for that which endureth to eternal 
life, ye shall receive fruit that will last to eternity.” 

“Our FatrHers pip Eat Manna IN THE DESERT.”— 
The rabbis taught that, as Moses caused manna to descend, 
so the Messiah would lead his people into the wilderness, and 
cause manna to come down; because it is written, “ There 
shall be a handful of corp upon the earth!” 


The College, Durham, England. 
-—— 


By the Rev. William Ewing. 


“ BECAUSE YE ATE OF THE LoayEs.”—The bread problem 
has always been a pressing one in the Orient. The leisurely, 
improvident disposition of the people puts anything like 
pradent forethought and wise care out of the question with 
the majority. They are ready to snatch at any opportunity 
to get bread for nothing, or with less trouble for the time, 
whatever the future may bring. It is one of the great trials 
of a missionary’s life to be obliged to suspect of some un- 
worthy design every man who comes to talk of religious mat- 
ters, Among the Christians in Palestine it is not at all un- 
usual for Greek to become Latin, Latin to become Greek, 
and so on, with the obvious, if not confessed, purpose of gain- 
ing temporal advantage. The Druzes have reduced the cus- 
tom to something like science. If only they remain true in 
heart to the religion of their race, they may profess what 
they like in the pressure of circumstances, to secure their 
ends for the time being. The following isan actual dialogue, 
which may be taken as typical of many. One morning, in 
Tiberias, a tall, cadaverous-looking man came hesitatingly into 
the missionary’s study. He announced his errand in these 
words: “I wish my name entered in your register.” Mis- 
sionary : “ What do you mean by that, Elias?” Elias: “I 
want to become a member of your communion, to have my 
name written in your book.” Missionary: “ Why should you 
wish that?” Elias, bravely: “I am convinced the truth is 
with you.” Missionary: “In that caseit may be enough to have 
your name registered in heaven as one of God’s redeemed, 
and we shall always make you welcome at our meetings.” 
Elias: “But I want to become a Protestant.” Missionary : 
“What is to be gained by that?” Elias is silent. Mis- 
sionary : “Tell me quite honestly what you want. Are you 
in any trouble, or what really brought you here?” Elias at 
length recounts a series of family afflictions and business 
losses, which have sorely reduced him. He believes the 
Protestants are powerful, and will not fail to stand by mem- 
bers of their own persuasion when in trouble. This was 
really all the man wanted. His subsequent conduct proved 
him thoroughly a stranger to the truth. 

“Him THE FaTHER, EVEN Gop, Hato SEALepD.”—His 
own body he was 
to give as bread 
through sacrifice. 
There may be 
here a reference 
to the custom of 
sealing the vic- 


tim approved as 
perfect for the 1. Hebrew seal in agate, about 650 B.C.: two 
, gazelies and the name of owner: ** [belonging] 
sacrifice, Herod- to Netbaniah, son of Obadiah.” 
s : 2. Sassanian seal; about 300 A.D., a standing 
otus gives this ..01¢ with ribbon around his neck. 
account of the 


practice in Egypt: “ They sacrifice white bulls to Apis, and 
for that reason make the following trial: If they find one 
black hair 
upon him, 
they consid- 
er him un- 
clean. That 
they may 
know this 
with cer- 
Babylonian seal-cylinder of hematite, which was tainty, the 
rolled over the inscribed clay tablets, about 2150 B C. : 
The sun-god seated, with the symbol of life in his PTlest ap- 
hand, while above is the crescent moon with the sun pointed for 
inside it, and behind him another deity. P 
this purpose 
views every part of the animal, both standing and lying on 
the ground. After this he draws out his tongue, to see if 
he be clean by certain signs. In the last place, he looks 
upon the hairs of his tail, that he may be sure they are as 
by nature they should be. If after this search the bull is 
found unblemished, he signifies it by tying a label to his 
horns, and then, having applied wax, he seals it with his 
ring, and they lead him away; for it is death to sacrifice one 
of these animals unless he have been marked with such a 
seal,” 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Sociological Notes. 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE great motive forces of the world are its beliefs. To 

do the works of God, we must begin with believing, 

and that will lead to the right acts. Faith, as James Free- 

man Clarke well says, is the mighty steam-engine in the base- 

ment, which supplies the power for all the machinery in the 
upper stories, 

The world gets its life, not out of the bread that perisheth, 
but from the intercourse it has with the unseen and the 
eternal. The whole shape of its civilizations is determined 
by the beliefs about God which underlie them. As Vico 
says, a people’s idea of the divine supplies both the motive 
and the goal of its development. 

Philadelphia, 
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Blackboard Hints. 





JESUS IS THE BREAD OF LIFE 
BECAUSE AVES PERISHING SOULS. 


HE HOWS GOD'S LOVE. 
ATISFIES*US FOREVER. 





“Wherefore do ye spend money for that which 
is not bread?” 








BREAD | CHRIST 


FOR THE 


BODY. | SOUL. 


I AM THE BREAD OF LIFE. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns. 


** Why will ye waste on trifling cares.” 
“O turn ye, O turn ye.” 

“Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.” 

“ There’s a wideness in God’s mercy.” 

“ Anywhere with Jesus I can safely go.” 
“Come, contrite one, and seek his grace.” 
“‘ Bread of heaven, on thee we feed.” 

** Bread of the world in mercy broken,” 


SAS 


Question Hints. 
By Amos R. Wells. 


For the Teacher. 


OR review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1, Tue Storm aT Sxa (John 6 : 15-20).—Why did Christ 
spend the night alone after feeding the five thousand? (Matt. 
14: 23-25) and in prayer? Why was the storm on the lake 
permitted to assail his disciples? What did the experience 
teach them about Christ’s power? (John 6 : 21.) What 
special lessons did Peter learn? (Matt. 14; 28-31.) 

2. Loaves anD FisHes (vs. 25, 26).— Why did not Christ 
satisfy their curiosity? What is it to follow Christ “ for 
the loaves and fishes”? What's the harm? 

3. Meat THAT ENDURETH (v. 27).—What kinds of grati- 
fications are transient—perishing? What alone can give 
permanence to the resultsof our labors? With what “seals” 
did God authenticate and confirm his Son? 

4, Tue Work oF Gop (vs. 28, 29).— What sort of “ works” 
did they probably have in mind? Why did Christ change 
it to the singular, “work”? How is belief a “ work””—the 
greatest of all works? 

5. Wuat Dost Toou Work? (vs. 30, 31.)—How far were 
the Jews right in asking Christ for “signs”? (1 Thess. 5: 21.) 
Wherein were they wrong? (Luke 16:31.) In what ways 
might the miracle of the manna seem to them greater than 
Christ’s feeding the ten thousand? How was Christ’s miracle 
really more wonderful ? 

6. THe TrvE Breap (vs. 32, 33).—How is it really honor- 
ing Christ when we honor a man like Moses? (John 1 : 3.) 
Why was it necessary for the bread of life to come down from 
heaven? and in the form ofa man? In what ways is Christ 
like bread ? 

7. Give Us Tus Breap (vs. 34, 35).—What is the con- 
nection between hunger and growth? What are some hun- 
gers and thirsts that Christ satisfies? How, then, can we tell 
whether we have received the bread of life? Mow is this 
bread to be obtained ? 


For the Superintendent. 


1. Why did the crowds follow Christ? 2. What kinds of 
things did he bid them seek and labor for? 3. What mira 
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cle of old did they compare with his feeding of the five 
thousand? 4, But Christ told them of a food better than 
manna; what wasit? 5. How is Christ like bread? 6. What 
happens to all our desires if we love Christ? 
Boston, Mass. 
a 
Questions to be Answered in Writing. 


1. For the sake of what did the crowd now follow Jesus? 

2. For the sake of what should they have followed him? 

3. In what does Jesus sum up the work of God? 4. What 

does he present as the bread of God? 5. What ought we to 
do concerning this bread ? 

aa These questions aregiven also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 

occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is allowed 


on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy 
to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lesson Summary. 


HAT Jesus would have from his disciples, and what the 

disciples of Jesus should have in him, and what they 

may do through and for him, are shown in this leseon. Its 
teachings are for us all. 

Not what we can get from Jesus, but what we can have in 
him, and do through his power in us, is the value of our 
relation to Christ. Many are glad to get bread, and busi- 
ness, and liberty, and happiness, through Christians and 
through Christianity. Even criminals in the prison houses 
are better treated because of the influence of Christianity, 
and they are glad of it. But while they want these benefits, 
they do not want a closer personal acquaintance with the 
Source of them all. 

But Christ offers life in himself to those who are willing 
to receive it; and those who have life in him are nourished 
daily with his life, and are doing their best work for God by 
a loving trust in Jesus as their life and their leader. He is 
bread for their souls. 

All good gifts are from above. We cannot secure that 
which is best for us, except as a gift from heaven. If we 
truly believe that Jesus is the manifestation and expression 
of God’s love and God's life, we shall be ready to serve him 
in any way which he points out; and we shall be supported 
in and for such service by the strength which he supplies. 
There is nourishing food for us continually in Christ as our 
life. 

Ba 
Added Points. ; 

We are readier to ask questions about how Jesus came to 
be near us, than we are to learn whether we can always be 
near him. 

Jesus can be sought from unworthy motives. He is more 
in himself than any advantages that he can give to us. 

If we have a choice offered to us, let us be sure to choose 
the best that is offered. 

It is well to ask what we can do; but it is better to do what 
we find possible for us in God’s service. 

As long as we question whether Jesus truly represents God, 
‘we are nct likely to trust him as from God. 

God’s dealings with ancient Israel have lessons for the dis- 
ciples of Christ. The God of Israel is our God. 

We can trust God to care for us according to our needs, 
even though he must rain bread from heaven to feed us, 

If we want help from God, let us ask for it; and let us 
trust him to give us answer. 

He who has life in Christ, need not lack any good thing. 


WORK-AND- 









Province of Quebec Sunday-School 
Organization. 


By D. Torrance Fraser, 
Statistical Secretary. 


NDER the name of the CanadaSunday-school Union, 
the work in this province was organized in 1836. The 
original object was “to establish Sunday-schools where 
practicable, and to encourage and strengthen the schools 
already in existence.” Two methods were made use of: 
First, a depository for sale of library books, papers, and 
other requisites; and, second, one or more miasionary 
agents, according as the funds permitted. The first 
method was continued for over thirty years, till, in the 
course of the changes in the book trade, the expense be- 
tame too heavy a burden, and this department was trans- 
ferred to a regular bookseller. 

The second method was continued nearly fifty years,— 
over a tract of country extending from Cape Breton to 
Kingston and the upper Ottawa district,—until new asso- 
tiations were formed in the lower provinces and Outario, 
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and the Canada Sunday-schoo! Union limited its field to 
this one province, and became the Sunday-schoa] Union 
of the Province of Quebec, and an incorporated society. 

During this long period, no doubt much good work 
was done; but, with the growth of the country and of 
the denominations, the change to the modern plan of 
working through the counties, and giving them the over- 
sight of the needy ones within their borders, is evidently 
a step in advance. We began to organize into districts 
and counties about the year 1888, and have since been 
dividing into townships when practicable, 

Up to this time we held an anniversary, or public 
meeting, in Montreal, on one evening of the week called 
“anniversary week,” when the public religious societies 
each occupied an evening in bringing their work under 
public notice. 

Then we changed to a convention of two or three days 
for the instruction and encouragement of teachers. At 
our first we had such speakers as the Rev, Dr. Dunning 
of Boston and Dr. Parsons of Toronto; and Mrs. Crafts, 
then of New York, for primary work, As an illustration of 
our condition at that time, we sent out eight hundred 
invitations to ministers, superintendents, and teachers 
outside of Montreal, and only a few responded to the 
invitation, and attended the convention in which those 
distinguished workers took part. Our county organiza- 
tion was also commenced, and the first year showed seven 
district conventions held and generally well attended. 
In 1893 we held fifteen county and forty-eight town- 
ship conventions, in all sixty-three conventions; and 
the provincial convention was held for the first time out- 
side the city of Montreal, in Sherbrooke, a city of about 
ten thousand, lying nearly a hundred and twenty miles 
southeast. The attendance of accredited delegates rose 
to two hundred and twelve. 

But the progress does not consist in figures only. There 
is knowledge of ourselves and our work, Statistics are 
being better taken, the whereabouts of our schools is 
better known, the weaker schools are being cared for, 
destitute localities are being supplied. For example: 
In one township the president visited all the schools four 
times last year, started five new ones, and drove four 
hundred and ninety-five miles to accomplish this. An- 
other back-country superintendent said the visit of his 
township president was the first he had received in twenty 
years; and not only so, but our teachers are becoming 
more desirous of improving their methods of study and 
of ieaching the lesson. Improved prayerful teaching is 
producing results in spiritual quickening, so this prugress 
is most encouraging. 

Of course, there is much yet to be done. Teachers’- 
meetings have to become more general, normal classes to 
be started, primary unions to be formed, home-class de- 
partments to be organized, churches haveto be aroused to 
better financial support of their schools, and schools have 
to be taught the privilege of supporting missionary work. 

The county organizations are growing. They are im- 
proving in the selection of their officers; they are taking 
a larger share in the financial support of the general work, 
which had been left too much to the city of Montreal. 
Our total figures are 758 schools, with 5,017 teachers and 
43,334 scholars, making three per cent of our total popu- 
lation, or twenty-four per cent of our Protestant popula- 
tion. These figures may seem small, but our peculiar 
position must be remembered. Our province extends 
over two hundred thousand square miles, with one and a 
half millions of people, of whom only two hundred 
thousand are not Roman Catholics, and therefore some 
allowance must be made. 

Our provincial work is superintended by a general 
committee, of whom nine members form the executive. 
They meet monthly to direct and consult; they visit the 
county conventions in turn, and employ a secretary to 
execute their plans and organize the townships, and assist 
in every way possible. 

In these “ modern” methods, this provincial union 
has been much assisted by the able councils of the Inter- 
national Field Secretary, Mr. Reynolds, and it certainly 
shows the benefit of the interdenominationai system of 
the great International Association. 

Two features of the work in the city of Montreal may 
be of interest. First, the Church of England schools all 
use the International lesson, adapted to théir church 
year, and they have a general teachers’-meeting every 
Saturday afternoon, led by one of their clergy, who is an 
able instructor. Second, about two hundred Chinese are 
under instruction in city Sunday-schools; at least one 
was received into church-membership during the present 


year, and the indirect influence of this kindly treatment 


is not easily measured. 
Montreal, Canada, 
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A Sunday-School Prayer-Week. 


VERY week is a week of prayer in the experienee 
of an earnest Sunday-school teacher or superin- 
tendent; but a special week of prayer for the Sunday- 
school may be appointed, in which there shall be renewed 
blessings through rallying the interest of old and young. 
Such a method would be supplementary to the “ teachers’ 
prayer-meeting,” the “class prayer-meeting,” and the 
“‘Sunday-school after-meeting,” whether regular or occa- 
sional. 
In the Congregational Church of Stockton, Kansas, 
a good time was found in November Jast for the “Sun- 
day-school rally-week exercises.”” The various meetings 
were well attended, and the school has felt their good 
effects ever since. The pastor, the Rev. CO. L. Mills, and 
the superintendent, Mr. E. Owen, issued a folding leaflet 
of six small pages, containing invitations and programs, 
the first page being like this: 





PROGRAM 
FOR 
RALLY WEEK EXERCISES 
OF THE 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
STOCKTON, KANSAS, 


November 18 to 25, 1894, 





WE INVITE YOU. 


DEAR FRIEND: 

We have arranged for a series of special prayer 
and rally exercises in the interests of Sunday-school 
work, as outlined in program herewith. You are 
sincerely urged to attend each of the sessions, and 
we trust you will make earnest endeavor to be there 
and bring friends with you. Come, and inspire us 
with your presence, We extend you a special invi- 
tation, in behalf of the officers, teachers, and scholars. 


C. L. MILLS, Pastor. 
E. OWEN, Superintendent. 














Then came a list of “themes for special meditation 
and prayer at the family altar and elsewhere, on the 
days indicated,” as follows: 


Sunday, November 18— ; 
Topic: ‘ The School as an Organization,” 
Reference : Nehemiah 8 : 1-8. 

Monday, November 19— 

Topic: ‘‘ The Officers.” 
Referénce : 1 Timothy 2 : 1-8. 

Tuesday, November 20— 

Topic: “ The Teachers,” 
Reference: Titus 2: 1-15. 

Wednesday, November 21— 

Topic: ‘‘ The Pupils.’’ 
Reference: Proverbs 4 : 1-13. 

Thursday, November 22— 

Topic: “ The Book.” 
Reference: Psalm 119 : 97-104. 

Friday, November 23— 

Topic: ‘‘ Growth.” 
Reference: Acts 13 : 44-52. 

Saturday, November 24— 

Topic: “ Spiritual Power.” 
Reference: 1 Corinthians 2 : 

Sunday, November 25— 

Topic: “ Converts.’’ 
Reference: Acis 4 : 1-10. 


1-16, 


On Thursday evening of that week the topic for the 
regular congregational prayer-meeting was: ‘ Promises 
to Sunday-school Workers” (Luke 8: 4-15), with this 
program : 


Praise service. 
Papers by three of the workers on— 
“ Gifts and Gains of the Superintendent.” 
** Gifts and Gains of the Teachers.” 
“ Gifts and Gains of the Pupils,” 
Discussion and experience. 
Special music. 
Half-hour study of next Sunday’s lesson, 


All of the services of the last Sunday were devoted to the 
rally. In the morning the pastor preached on the “ Su- 
preme Motive to Sunday-school Work,” invitations hav- 
ing been generally ‘‘ extended to Sunday-school workers 
and others interested.” At noon occurred the Sunday- 
school rally, which included an opening song, drst psalm 
(im concert), prayer, cornet duet, song, select reading, 
song by quartet of young ladies, song aud Lord’s Praver 
by the schvol, recitution, song (<olo), lesson-study, cornet 
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duet, song by quartet of mixed voices, closing exercises, 
song by school, «nd dismission. 

Below the printed program, this invitation to visitors 
was added: 


You are invited to b a ber of our Sunday-sehool. 
We are now studying the life of Christ. There is no greater 
theme for study. Attend, and join us in the study of this beau- 
tiful life. 

Our library contains about three hundred volumes, of which 
members of the school have’ free use. 





Sunday evening, “Special Concert Exercises” were 
“conducted by members of the Sunday-school, consisting 
of readings, responses, singing, recitations,” and the like, 
the aim being to make them “ not only highly entertain- 
ing, but instructive in various lines,” 

















The Pleasant Paths of Literature.* 


FINE pieasant paths in which men pursue letters are 

growing in attractiveness with the. diffusion of 
literary culture. London is the place of all the world 
where the most poets have been born or have lived. 
Fleet Street in London has been famous for its many 
associations with literary men. It was the highway 
from London Tower to Westminster Palace in the middle 
ages, and as such the chief artery of the old city. With 
sites along it are associated nearly all the great names of 
literature, from Wyclif’s time to that of Dickens,—too 
often, indeed, with the Fleet Street prison as debtors or 
alleged criminals. Mr. Archer,in The Highway of Let- 
ters, takes the street as a thread on which to hang the 
story of the growth of English literature down to the 
time of Johnson, with glances at later writers. He 
writes with care and spirit, and weaves into the story 
glimpses of English history. The illustrations are plen- 
tiful and well chosen. 

The composit book In the Footsteps of the Poets 
connects literature with locality in the reverse way. 
Each of the writers takes an eminent English poet, and 
traces the environment of his years of training'and those 
of labor, connecting the scenery of his life with that of 
his verse. Milton, even in Professor Masson’s hands, 
does not lend himself much to this, as he was not a close 
observer of nature, and makes few local allusions, The 
same is true of Herbert, who falls to the Rev. John 
Brown, Bunyan’s best biographer. But Cowper, Thom- 
son, Wordsworth, and Tennyson cannot be understood 
without some knowledge of what is distinctive in the 
scenery of their homes, while Scott and the Brownings, 
making less indeed of their home environment, are full 
of allusions to notable places. The paper on Mr. Brown- 
ing by Mr. R. H. Hutton, and that on his wife by the 
Bishop of Ripon, are very good, but the portrait of the 
former is very bad, while the illustrations of scenery are 
generally effective, though below the American level in 
execution, 

Mr. Pancoast’s admirable critical papers in our literary 
periodicals raise great expectations as regards his brief 
history of English literature, which the book does not 
disappoint. It is a book which in accuracy of perspec- 
tive, justness of appreciation, and clearness of exposition, 
may fairly be placed beside Mr, Stopford Brooke’s 
Primer of English Literature, while it has not its fault 
of excessive brevity. It has the farther advantage of 
coming from a teacher of the subject, and is therefore 
arranged with closer reference to the needs of the student. 
It is not overloaded with references and “ apparatus,” 
but enough is given. Of course, there is room for differ- 
ence of opinion on many points. The definition of 
Romanticism is hardly adequate. Hardly enough is 
made of the Italian influence at various points, A few 
names worth mentioning are missing, such as Dyer, 
Bloomfield, and Kirke White. Nor should Wither have 
been merely named. 

CAS 
History of the English Language. By T. R. Lounsbury, pro- 


fessor of English in Yale University. (16mo, maps, pp. 
xiv, 505. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.12.) 


A book in linguistic science naturally needs revision 
after a life, however successful, of fifteen years; and 
Professor Lounsbury was not slow to see that his History 


*The Highway of Letters, and Echoes of its Famous Footsteps. 
By Thomas Archer. ,Svo, pp. xvi, 507. New York: Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co. $2. 

In the Footsteps of the Poets. By Professor David Masson, LL.D., 
and others. 8vo, illustrated, pp. 381. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. $1.25. 

An Introduction to English Literature. By Henry 8. Pancoast. 
12mo, pp. xii, 475. New Yorx : Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 


a 
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of the English Language, always one of the best books 
in its field, was no exception to the rule. Every ama- 
teur and professional student of English will thank 
the author for the pains which he has taken to make 
his revised edition so thorough a revision as to be 
practically a new book. It contains above a hundred 
and fifty pages more matter than the original volume. 
The familiar old face is quite recognizable in its features, 
form, and complexion, but the character behind the face 
is more fully developed, and, if possible, even more ex- 
emplary and winning. Professor Lounsbury has taken 
advantage of a decade and a half of criticisms and sug- 
gestions, and of the great progress in linguistic science 
in general, and of English in particular. He adheres to 
the term “‘ Anglo-Saxon” after a thorough consideration 
of all the arguments for and against the substitution of 
the term “ Old English” for it. He is careful to state in 
his preface that the book does not set out to be a work 
on usage, although matters of usage constantly come up 
in giving the history of inflection. In a true scientific 
spirit, he aims to enable any one to decide for himself 
about the propriety of disputed locutions. His effort 
has been in this matter to “separate the facts of lan- 
guage from the fancies, the prejudices, and the theories of 
individuals, including those of the author himself.” The 
assistance of Professor Albert 8. Cook, which the author 
acknowledges, increases the student’s assurance of the 
thoroughly trustworthy nature of Professor Lounsbury’s 
work, An “Index to Subjects and Persons” and an 
“Index to Wordsand Phrases” have been prepared with 
fulness and care, and add greatly to the value of the 
revision. It is not too much to say that Professor Louns- 
bury’s matured work is an exceptional specimen of what 
a student’s handbook, a scholar’s work of reference, and 
a safe, clear, and readable treatise for the cultivated 
public,should be. This applies to the book as a book, as 
well as to the severe scholarship and the intellectual 
balance and judgment everywhere evidenced in it. 


a - Ss 
Bible Stories; For Young People. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 178. 


New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.) 


God is Love: Bible Stories and Pictures for the Young. By 
Mrs. L. Haskell. Illustrated by John Lawson. (4to, 
boards, pp. 60,. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50.) 


Twelve Bible stories, eight from the Old Testament 
and four from the New, written especially for the young, 
not by one author, but by twelve, are worth a parent’s 
examination. At least this would seem to be so when 
the authors’ names constitute such a galaxy as Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Griffis, Katharine Crooks, Dr. John R. Paxton, 
Bishop. Hurst, Dr. John Hall, Dr. William M. Taylor, 
Bishop Potter, Dr. Robert S. MacArthur, Dr. Charles H, 
Parkhurst, Margaret E. Sangster, Dr. James M. Ludlow, 
and Bishop Vincent. Of course, the stories vary in 
merit, in adaptability to the purpose of the compilation, 
and in the degree of abstract sermonizing rooted in the 
concrete narratives. The illustrations are half-tones, 
and of a far higher order than those usually found in 
children’s books of Scripture teaching. Some of the 
chapters are especially suggestive as picturesque ser- 
monets for old or young. ‘The style of each aims to be 
simple; and the book, in its conception and execution, is 
praiseworthy as a candidate for the library of the Sunday- 
school and the Christian home. It is one of those pro- 
ductions which are suitable for readers of all ages, 
because prepared with ability for the young ——A new 
picture-book with simple text for younger readers is 
called God is Love. It comprises unpretentious retell- 
ings of Bible stories, by Mrs. L. Haskell, with numerous 
large colored lithographs by John Lawson, whose work 
combines reverential treatment, artistic proportion, cor- 
rectness of drawing, and effectiveness of printing, in a 
way unusual in works of this class, The prose text is 
fairly good, the occasional verse is poor. 


= 
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The Resurrection of the Dead: An Exposition of 1 Corinthians 
15. By the late William Milligan, D.D., Professor of Di- 
yinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of Aber- 
deen. (12mo, pp. 246. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New 
York: imperted by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75.) 


The late Professor Milligan, one of the most careful 
expositors in Scotland, will be remembered best by his 
labors on the Apocalypse, which appeared in three 
different forms. A kindred topic of an expository char- 
acter is discussed in a volume published since his death, 
This is made up of essays first printed in monthly pub- 
lications, but constituting a complete monograph on 
the fifteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians. That the work 
has been done with great skill and care is obvious. 
"Twelve chapters, answering to the divisions in the 
Pauline passage, cover the minute details of exegesis, 
and set forth the doctrinal teachings on the question 
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which troubled the Corinthian Church. Special interest 
attaches to the discussion of baptism “for the dead.” 
This the author regards as indicating that the Christian . 
dead will not be perfected until the resurrection; hence 
he who is baptized enters upon the Christian conflict on 
earth,—victory in which will be for the benefit of the 
dead (chap. 5). The view taken of the word “ spiritual,” 
as used by Paul in verses 44, 46, is not altogether satis- 
factory. Indeed, the terms of biblical psychology are 
usually interpreted by British expositors more in accord- 
ance with Plato’s distinctions than with those of Paul, 
It is true the Holy Spirit’s agency in quickening the 
human spirit is recognized by Professor Milligan, but the 
word “spiritual ” is taken too strictly in its psychological 
sense, in antithesis to ‘‘ sensuous” rather than to “ car- 
nal.” The closing chapter takes on a pathetic character, 
as the last (and triumphant) utterance of a busy laborer 
who has ended his work,—a labor which has not been 
in vain. 


Ln~. 
The Century Cyclopedia of Names: A tone ng | and Ety- 
mological Dictionary of Names in Geography, Biography, 


Mythology, History, Ethnology, Art, Archeology, Ficiion, 
ete. Edited by Benjamin E. Smith, A.M., managing edi- 
tor of the Century Dictionary, assisted by a number of 
eminent specialists. (Great4to, pp. 1085. New York: The 
Century Company. $10,) 


Mr. Smith put his hand to a very ambitious undertak- 
ing when he planned a “ cyclopedia of names” on the 
same scale as the Century Dictionary. It is indeed pos- 
sible to make a dictionary which shall include every 
word used in the dialect of English which is used in 
literature. But it would take a far bigger work to in- 
clude all the names of persons, places, mythological and 
fictitious characters, nicknames, and the like, which are 
found in English literature. Of necessity the principle 
of selection comes into operation, and with it the fallible 
judgment of the editor. Now Mr. Smith has accumu- 
lated a vast amount of information about people, living 
and dead, in this large and handsome volume. But his 
selection amply exhibits the fallibility of his judgment. 
What shall we say of the inclusion of Archibald Mac- 
laren, an obscure Scotch playwright, while Dr. Alex- 
ander McLaren is omitted, as are Dr. Cunningham 
Geikie, Dr. M. B. Riddle, Dr. Willis J. Beecher, and 
John. G, Paton,—to confine the list to theologians 
only, and by no’ means to-exhaust the subject. Space 
which might have been used for history and biography is 
spent on very needless descriptions of characters in works 
of fiction. Thus we find ‘‘ Phebe, a character in Haw- 
thorne’s story ‘The House of the Seven Gables,’ a 
cheerful, contented New England girl, with a fund of 
common sense, contrasting with the morbidness of most 
of the other characters of the story.” What end need 
there be to a catalog of fictitious personages in this style? 

oe 
History of Modern Times : From the Fall of Constantinople to 
the French Revolution. By Victor Duruy. Translated 
and Revised, with Notes, by Edwin A. Grosvenor, Pro- 
fessor of French in Amherst College, and Professor of His- 


tory in Smith College. 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.) 


Nobody quite equals a Frenchman in the preparation of 
a manual or a work of reference. The lucid, exact, logi- 
cal character of the French mind makes it apt for such 
work, And no Frenchman of our time, who possesses 
any standing in the world of letters, has done so much 
of it as Mr. Duruy. Hi: numerous manuals are the 
work of a man who was fitted, as his History of Flor- 
ence shows, to take a high place among original his- 
torians. He writes his text-books out of a fulness of 
knowledge which compares with that of Professor Free- 
man, while he is free from the Englishman’s clumsiness, 
his repetitions, and his distortion of historical perspec- 
tive. He is, however, under grave drawbacks in his 
position as a Frenchman, and therefore outside the main 
current of the great movement which dominates the 
period he discusses. He has no appreciation of the 
Reformation on its spiritual side, and makes far too 
much of its accidental relations with the aristocracy of 
France and Germany. On the other hand, he holds 
the balances firmly in handling the two sides to the 
great struggle. He naturally makes more of France 
and less of England than an American would; but this 
is no defect, as it is important for the student to get-out 
of his accustomed horizon, and occupy a new point of 
view. The book is very full, yet never dry or tiresome. 


(8vo, pp. xvii, 540. New York: 


oO 


A History of the Christian Church during the First Siz Cen- 
turies. By S. Cheetham, D.D., F.S.A., archdeacon and 
eanon of Rochester. 
York: Macmillan & Co. $3.) 


English literature is not rich in works in general 
church history. Mosheim aud Neauder have long served 
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instead of native works, and now are giv- 
ing place to Kurtz and Moller. Dean 
Waddington’s work for the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge was dry 
even beyond the average of that society’s 
publications. The volumes of the Ency- 
clopedia Metropolitana which covered this 
field were too uneven, and too destitute of 
homogeneity, to take a permanent place, 
in spite of the excellence of some parts. 
Archdeacon Hardwick published two use- 
ful volumes, covering the Middle Ages and 
the Reformation. His brother in office, 
Dr. Cheetham, gives us a book—A History 
of the Christian Church during the First 
Six Centuries—which might be regarded 
_as forming the first volume of the same 
series, The form and the publishers are 
the same. The tone of moderate Angli- 
canism is also very like in both. The 
greatest difference, indeed, grows out of 
the periods in hand. Dr, Cheetham covers 
a period which offers far more material, 
which has been treated in a far more 
abundant literature, and which has fur- 
nished far more themes for controversy. 
He takes the conservative side, making 
nothing of Hatch, Harnack, and the other 
radical innovators, who seek to recon- 
struct early church history as radically as 
Baur afid his school did, but on a prin- 
ciple exactly opposite. 
_— 
Letters Addressed to a College Friend during 
the Years 1840-1845. By John Ruskin 


(12mo, pp. xiii, 112, New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. $1. 50. ) 


These letters are a sort of supplement 
to the very interesting picture of his child- 
hood and youth which Mr, Ruskin gave 
us in his Praeterita. They begin when he 
was still an Oxford student, and close with 
the year in which the first volume of Mod- 
ern Painters came upon an astonished 
public, They show him possessed by the 
‘Same passion equally for goodness and 
beauty, and ready, as all his life through, 
to startle with paradox. His abuse of 
horses is an instance, as is his “I hate so- 

‘ciety in general,” and already he is a 
passionate champion of Turner, There 
is, naturally, not much of the eloquence 
of his books. 
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Literary Notes and News. 


Different writers of the 
same name are likely to 
be confused with each 
other. The French theologians, Samuel 
and Philippe Berger, both of them profes- 
sors of theology, have been thus confused 
in these columns. Samuel Berger, the 
author of a history of the Vulgate,—His- 
toire de la Vulgate pendant les premiers 
Sidcles du Moyen Age,—which was reviewed 
in The Sunday School Times of November 
24, 1894, is a professor of the Faculty of 
Protestant Theology of Paris, not, as was 
stated in the review, the successor of Re- 
nan at the College of France. Samuel 
Berger’s brother Philippe occupies this 
latter position. 


The 
Berger Brothers. 


Poreign Sunday-school workers 
Sunday Schoot will find interesting 
Association. 


reading in the Annual 
Report of the Foreign Sunday School As- 
sociation of the United States of America. 
The report covers the work for the year 
ending October, 1894. The object of this 
Association is to “ establish, improve, and 
assist Sunday or Bible schools in foreign 
lands.” An important part of ite mission 
is the distribution of suitable reading for 
children. An aggregate of about twelve 
thousand copies monthly of illustrated 
children’s papers, is distributed to the 
members of the schools with which the 
Association is in correspondence. Sun- 
day-school library books are translated 
‘from the English, and circulated widely. 
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Of onesuch book—Christie’s Old Organ— 


twenty-five thousand copies, in eighteen 
languages, have been issued, Letters of 
inquiry concerning this work may be ad- 
dressed to the president, the Rev. Henry 
Collins Woodruff, No. 67 Schermerhorn 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
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Home missions may re- 
ceive a new impetus in 
young people’ssocieties 
by the use of The Home Missionary Lo- 
comotive, as prepared by Mary E. Holmes 
of Rockford, Illinois. Miss Holmes has 
prepared a brief missionary service for 
young people. The first part of the ser- 
vice is taken up with a description, by 
different boys and girls, of the locomotive, 
whose various parts represent different 
elements of the true missionary spirit. 
After this description, children dressed in 
costume tell of different regions or classes, 
such as New Mexico, Alaska, mountain 
whites, city waifs, and others. A sheet, 
with a drawing of a locomotive and tender, 
large enough to be distinctly seen in a large 
hall, can be rented for $1.50 and postage 
one way, on application to Miss Holmes. 
The entire income from the sheet goes to 
missions. The printed service may be ob- 
tained from the Woman’s Executive Com- 
mittee of Home Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church, 58 Fifth A venue, New York, 
at the rate of one cent each, or seventy-five 
cents per hundred. 


> BUSIN ESS . 
‘DEPARTMENT 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state accurately, at the time of 
going to press, what. number of copies will 
be weyuired.” Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing esate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the-Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates, For Terms of Subscription, see four- 
teenth page, 


A Missionary Loco- 
motive. 












Brown’s Bronchial Troches are unequaled 
for clearing the voice, Public speakers and 
singers the world over use them. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Laughing Babies are loved by everybody. 
Good-nature in children is rare unless the 
healthy. Those raised on the Gail Borden eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk are comparatively free from 
sickness. This milk is so easily prepared that im- 
proper feeding is inexcusable. 





Studies in 
Oriental Social Life 


By H. Clay Trumbull 
Intelligent Bible study includes the study of Bible lands, and 


the study of Oriental habits of thinking and living. 


volume Dr. 
personal stud 
Bible student 


tages of both, 





of “ The Way 


The Samaritan Passover, Lessons of the Wilderness, etc. 


book contains full topical and 
thirty illustrations characteristic 


In this 
Trumbull groups certain of his 
ies of the Orient for the use of 
s and Bible scholars. It is very 


different from a mere book of travels in the 
East, or from a miscellaneous collection of 
Oriental illustrations, while it has the advan- 


and more. Among the subjects 


treated are Betrothals and Weddings, Hospi- 
tality, Funerals and Mourning, Prayers and 
Praying, Calls for Healing, The Primitive Idea 


,»’ The Oriental Idea of “ Father,” 
The 
scriptural indexes, while some 
of Eastern life enhance the value 


and attractiveness of the volume. 


“Since Thomson's ‘The Land and the Book,’ no better helper to the 
Bible student's knowledge of the Holy Land has been furnished than this 
splendid volume.""— Western Christian Advocate. 
A book of 437 pages, printed on fine paper, in large clear 
type, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.50. 
At booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WA 
1031 Walnut Street. 


TTLES & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


HEARTS INSURGENT 
THOMAS HARDY 


AND 


THE PRINCESS ALINE 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


now running in this, ‘‘ the most popu- 
lar monthly in the world.’ 


$4 by the Year 35 cents per copy 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 








Primary Lesson Picture Roll, 


(Only $2.50 Rer year.) Half what others ask. A 
series ot large Oolored Pictures, illuscrating the Inter- | 
national Lessons, each sheet 24x34 inches. Each pic- | 
ture illustrating one leavon. Twelve pictures for a| 
quarter, bound together at the top. With cord to hang 
up by, or can be used on exhibition frame. At the bot- 
tom of each picture are printed Title of Lesson and 
Golden Text. Outline map, corresponding with the 








50,000__& 


Handsome colored Floral | és. 
Calendars for 1895 ... 
- ++ PREE-.-. 


(4 leaves, each 11X8 inches, 4 different designs.) 
To each of the first 50,000 MALE subscribers of The 
Sunday School Times over 21 years of age, who will 
send @ postal card giving his correct name, age, 
and post-office address to Pest-Office Box 2655, 
New York City, will be mailed, free, one of 
Prang’s handsomest floral calendars for 1895. 








ESTMINSTER TEACHER 


The most popular periodical of its class. 














The Father of the Boys’ Brigade 


Isin Giepute. But all agree that F. BARE Ae, 

¥ Front Street, New York. is the originator of the 

. B. QUAKER Musxer. Send for catalog military 
goods. Best goods. Lowest prices. 


COLLECTION ENVELOPE 


best i Sample 
GGODENOUGH ‘ WOGLOM 
assau Boek: New York 


for ge, use, 
 Xingsteaion Sewing Cards 


For the Iytegnationsl as 8. p. benseme, prepared by Mrs. 


Wirnocr F. Cr jond:7ii aroaaw lng TJ 


ae, per year. Warde 














1 of the qansten, accompanies each set. The 
same, in genera! shape, etc., as those now so largely 
used; superior in artistic style, and at half the price, 
Sent for three months’ trial ior 7c, The Roll and the 
Primary 8. 8. Teacher, a 9% page magazine, sent for 

8c. Specimen, reduced fac- simile picture in colors, 
sent free. Oolored Lesson Picture Cards—pictures 
from the Roll reduced, printed in colors on corde size 
2%x4. Simple Lesson Story and Questions rinted 
on.the back. One f r each Sunday. Price, only 10c. 
® set per year. Others ask I6c, per year for ilar 

weon picture cards, Specimens | and 
DAVID C, COOK PUBLISHING ©o., 


36 Washingion &., Chicago, 


Dot’s Library. 


The most pepatas new library for little Ste baie hes 
appeared this year. It contains over 400 good illustrations 
and the ver Best of stories and poems for the little ones, 
carefully chosen and edited. 








The Set, 10 Volumes in a Box, $3.00. 
PUBLISHED BY W. A. WILDE & 00., BOSTON, MASS. 
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“ “« GENUINE OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
With New Helps, —* 
and IUustrations 
The Most Complete Bi blical 
Compilation of the Nine- 
nth Century. 
Containing many new features 
Bibles: At prices from #1810 | g 
$20.00. Send for ‘or Catalog. 








Thomas Nelson & Sous, 83 Bast 17th &t..N.¥. 





IN THE ART OF 


Reading Music at Sight, 


BY H.R, PALMER, MUS. DOE. 
A careful prepared text-book for classes, consisting 
of a well-grad 
JUNIOR COURSB 
and a complete and progressive 
SBNIOR COURSB, 
Inetieae with special departments for Day-School 
netitutes, temperance, Vocal Culture, ete., to which 
od a Miscellaneous Department, co mprising * 
-U.. cosheotiee of Sacred and Secular — 
Part-Son , Anthems, Sentences, etc., l 
adapted for use i oy cromns exercises, etc. 


MUSIC THACHERS 


will bo supplied. FREE OF CHARGE, wi 
regular Monthly Bulletin of New Petitions 4 


d 
Send stamp for semple of "The Musieal Visitor.” 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEWYORK, CHICAGO, 


MUSIC FOR MID -WINTER 


r Social Meetings : 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, - 
For Revival Meetings: 
GOSPEL HYMNS, Nos. 5 and 6 COMBINED, 
Small Muste Type Edition, $45 per 100. 
For Mid-week Meetings and Sunday-schools: 
SELECT SONGS, No. 2, - Cloth, $40 per 100, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co., 
76 E. Oth St., New York, 215 Wabash Ave., "Chicago. 


A New Song Book for Primary Department. 


DEW DROPS 


By E. E. Hewitt, Jno. R.  Swener W. J. Kirkpatrick. 
Should be.in the hands of all ii primary teachers, 
Sample cope by mail, 25 cents; r dozen, 

. HOOD, 102% yrdy Street, Phila,, Pa. 





$30 per 100, 











IUMPHAL ANTHEMS 
fine. Send 61 for Se 
NEW SONG. For fee 















“Prince and Advocate.”” * The Light of 
the World.”’ Two beautiful Xmas Exercises. $3.50 
Popwar Free. Ly — gy yc Beirly's 


Chotr Serial. Scents a 
BEIRLY, PUBLISH B, CHICAGO. 
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Hundreds of inen and women Pee tafe Se 
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4. D. WORT GTON & O8., 


“WILL $1200 MEET YOUR “wate? 


If s0, you can make $1200 to #2000 this year working 
a us. Ladies can do as well as gentiemen. Ad 
> Ze BELL & Co., eee fladel; phia, Pa. 
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The Sundap School Cimes 


Philadelphia, January 5, 1895. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 


For a few weeks only, the statement of circulation 
will be omitted. At this season of the year, when so 
many subscriptions expire, it is impossible to state 
accurately, at the time of going to press, what num- 
ber of copies will be required. 


Terms of Subscription. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 


atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage : 


SN a a $1.50 | 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 | 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stn- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance, 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 


ary school or — set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as eee copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, 31.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no Dames can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent porsiy 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
gaehage to one address, at tifty cents each, when so 

jesired. 





The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
Others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 

ckage ciubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent 

hat large packages may be divi ed into smaller 
packages of five or more copies each, if desired 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 

allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 
package. 
Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
yest. may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

ime as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have acopy transferred 
from a package to a separate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it has over six months torun, When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to sooo 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the Se f 
n — club subscriber intends to change hisor her 

dress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, a8 long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per week 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not eaty cme post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. Al! addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifaclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 
such person will oblige the lisher by stating th 
the club he subscribes fur takes the place of the one 
POrmmed 1Ast YEAT WY... .cicceeees ceceneeeeecape conevers 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘od 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription, Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage ; 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings, 

‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
ry to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
— PAY mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 

ra. 





JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O, Box 1550 
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Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 
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Her Appearance 
speaks louder than words. She doesn’t use 
Pearline. She’s worn out with hard work. 
Household drudgery, you can see, has told 
upon her. Possibly you are a woman who 
is going the same way. Now, these are 
days when such things needn’t be, for 
most women. Labor savers are all around 
you, and, for woman’s work, Pearline 
v heads the list. 

Take advantage of the hints of science. They are broad 
enough to the bright, and they help the lowest kind of work 
as well as the highest. In every sort of washing and cleaning, 
let Pearline help you. 


Send Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you “this is as good as” 
or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never ped 


dled, 
$ and if your r sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
it Back Sonesta tf badd. JAMES PYLE, New York, 











Syracuse, N. Y. 
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WALTERBAKER 


aX COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


*. $3, On this Continent, have 


> ~ HIGHEST AWARDS 
; from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


In Europe and America. 


‘ j Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
ay lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

~ used in any of their preneretens. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


Emulsion SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
overcomes Wasting, promotes the | = — 


making of Solid Flesh, and gives | GREATAMERICAN | LADIES!!! 
Vital Strength. Pefeiiag HOW ARE YOUR 


It has no equal as 4 ee i 
a relief for Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, = E | China 4 Closets ? 
Co 


Pe ogy vat eee, Comntnenen, cracked, and unsuited to setting 

ro » Anaem a, Emac ation, and off a spotiess tablecloth? We 
SEER SSR ill lenishitfree. Wh 

Wasting Diseases of Children. drink poor teas and coffees aird rdin your health, when 

Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 50c. and $1. 


Don’t Forget 


that when you buy Scott’s Emul- 
sion you are not getting a secret 
mixture containing worthless or | 
harmful drugs. 

Scott’s Emulsion cannot be se- 
cret, for an analysis reveals all there 
is in it. Consequently the en- 
dorsement of the medical world 
means something. 


Scott's 
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oucan one chohen. atom: epetoes? Bi ume 
lor all. nner, Tea, an ‘oilet &§ 

Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Musie Rages Cook 
Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenille Table Covers, Ladies’ 
Waterproofs, Cups and saucers, Plates, Knives and 
Forks, Tumblers, Goblets, 7 to elab mts, 
GOOD INCOMES made by getting orders fr our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees. Baking Powder, and Spices, 
Work for all. Special discounts. 3 1-2 Iba, 
fine teas, by mail or express, for $2. Charges 
paid. Headquarters in the United States for Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Powder,andSpices. BEAUTIFUL 
PANELS (size, 14x18 inches) FREE to all 
patrons. For new terms and premium list, address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


Us 
EOUS ounce 





PETER MOLLER’S 
NoRWEGIAN 


COD LIVER OIL 


is clear, sweet, sound and free from disagreeable 
taste and smell—a product obtained after years 
of scientific research. It is 
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| a 
Absolutely Pure it ee rn 
as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish; ' eG “if, R OF THE ACE ON 
hence perfectly digestible, causing no after-taste ( j EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE IT 
or nausea, In flat, oval bottles only, hermetic- Se a PoWoercn ayo PUT UP IN ONE POUND yy cCANe 
ally sealed and dated. All Druggists. : HEN F WHITMAN & 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, N. Y. INVENTORS AND SOLE AN & SON 
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PRILADELPHIA PA. 


Don’t Cut Them! 


It’sdangerous—if you havea corn, 
take it out by the roots. Trimming 
a tree makes it grow; same way 
with corns. A-Corn Salve re- 
moves the toe corn every time. 
Price, 15 cents. GIANT CHEMI- 
CAL COMPANY, Phila., Pa. 











THE OTOPHONE 
Makes the Deaf Hear. 


A new device to aid the deaf. 
Constructed on strictly scien- 
tific principles. Send for de- 
scriptivecircular. Intelligent 
agents wanted. 
E.B.MEYROWITZ,Optician 
High-grade Eye, Ear, Nose, 
and Throat Instruments. 


104 E. 234 St., New York. 
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At Odd Moments, 


when the Bible or lesson paper is not within reach, it is 
worth something to a busy teacher to have the next 
Sunday’s lesson right at hand. 








Twenty-five cents buys a beautiful little book, bound in fine 
cioth, containing all the lessons of the International series for 
1895 in both Common and Revised Versions, the golden texts, 
and fifty-two biank pages for notes. 
20 cents each. 

Fifty cents buys the same book bound in fine morocco with 
gold edges. 
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Five or more copies, 


Five 6r more copies, 40 cents each. 
The book is just right for the vest-pocket (42% inches), 


printed on thin, tough paper, and strongly bound,— in fact, made 
throughout for every-day use. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Lesson Committee 
at Work. 


[The Rey. Dr. A. E. Dunning, in 
The Congregationalist. } 


ERE is a pen picture of the group as 

they sat, at their last meeting, a 
few weeks ago, around a table in the Park 
Avenue Hotel, New York. At the head 
sits Dr. John Hall, pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in that city, 
chosen chairman in the absence of Bishop 
John H. Vincent, whose other duties have 
rarely allowed him to be present in recent 
years. Stately, courteous, positive, and 
prompt, Dr. Hall makes an excellent 
chairman. He is a genuine Irishman, 
and keenly appreciates wit and humor. 
But his reverence for the Word of God is 
80 spontaneous and deep that it becomes 
pervasive. At the foot of the table is Dr. 
Warren Randolph, pastor of the Baptist 
Church in Newport, Rhode Island, the 
faithful secretary of the committee from 
its beginning. He never hesitates at any 
service possible in its behalf. His coun- 
tenance is a benediction. 

The other members have arranged them- 
selves as they came in. On the chair- 
man’s right is Dr. B. B. Tyler, pastor of 
the Church of the Disciples, New York,— 
one of the newest members. His hair is 
snow white, though he has only just passed 
fifty, but his expression is yet youthful. 
He is an enthusiastic supporter of the 
Christian Endeavor Society. Next is 
Dr, John A, Broadus, president of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Louisville, Kentucky. Slight in stature, 
with a scholarly stoop in the shoulders, 
no more lovable man than he sits at that 
table, and no voice has greater weight 
there than his. Beside him, in some re- 
spects his opposite, sits Hon. 8. H. Blake 
ot Toronto,—a keen and successful law- 
yer, and an eloquent public speaker. He 
is an Episcopalian, and conducts a Satur- 
day Bible class of several hundred mem- 
bers in his own city. B. F. Jacobs‘comes 
next,—a real-estate dealer of Chicago; but 
always having his chief interest in the 
New Jerusalem. He is superintendent of 
Immanuel Baptist Sunday-school in that 
city. To him more than to any other one 
man we owe the International lesson sys- 
tem. At the end on this side is Dr. 
Moses D. Hoge, for more than forty years 
a Presbyterian pastor in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, long known and beloved as the 
bishop of that city. Tall, wiry, in perfect 
health, he marvelously retains his youth 
as he approaches threescore and ten. 

On the other side of the secretary, as- 
sisting him in his work, is Professor J. I. D. 
Hinds, dean of the college faculty of Cum- 
berland University, Lebanon, Tennessee, 
He is the youngest of the group. Dr. D. 
Berger, of the United Brethren, for thirty 
years editor of Sunday-scliool publications 
of that denomination, is now pastor of its 
largest church in Dayton, Ohio. Dr. 
H. L. Baugher, theological professor in 
the Lutheran College at Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania, is of medium height, with keen 
eye and beard sprinkled with gray. Dr. 
J. S. Stahr, tall, slender, quiet, is presi- 
dent of Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa. Beside him is Dr. John 8. 
Potts, with massive head and frame and 
business-like air. Heis the general secre- 
tary of education for the Methodist Church 
ofCanada. TheRev. A. E. Dunning, editor 
of The Congregationalist, Boston,who, after 
Professor Hinds, is the youngest member, 
completes the list, for the Rev. W. G. E. 
Cunnyngham, of Nasliville, Tennessee, 
who has represented the Southern Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church during the entire 
history of the committee since 1879, sent 
a letter expressing his purpose to resign. 

As the work begins, we are impressed 
with the devout spirit and sense of respon- 
sibility for the many millions in many 
lands who follow these lessons which find 
expression in earnest prayer. Communi- 
cations—and they are numerous—from 
individuals and organizations, bringing a 
variety of requests and criticisms, are pre- 
sented by the secretary. The committee 
has always scrupulously listened to all the 
suggestions sent to it, and has considered 
them in making its plans. Next comes 
the scheme of lessons for 1896, selected by 
this committee several months ago, now 
returned from the Engli-h committee with 
many proposed changes. Some of the 








American members huve met with the Eng- 
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lish brethren in London during the sum- 
mer, and make their report in connection 
with the extended correspondence. After 
thorough discussion, the majority of the 
changes recommended, each having been 
considered by itself, are adopted, at least 
in modified forms. 

Then the task of selecting the lessons 
for 1897 is begun. A sub-committee, ap- 
pointed last spring, of which Dr. Broadus 
is chairman, first presents an outline for 
the year in accordance with the general 
plan adopted at the beginning of the 
course. The quarterly subdivisions are 
fixed,and, preliminary matters having been 
settled, the committee settles down to con- 
sider each selection by itself. Doctrinal 
questions appear sometimes unexpectedly 
in the titles proposed, or in the division of 
the lessons, or in the golden texts. Ques- 
tions concerning both textual and higher 
criticism arise oftener than might be sup- 
posed in so simple a task as the selection 
of verses of Scripture. Sometimes the 
discussion waxes warm, but, under the wise 
guidance of the chairman, never develops 
into undue heat, and is kept to the subject 
in hand. Itis an experience to be coveted 
to sit with representatives of so many re- 
ligious denominations, with such different 
types of mind and methods of thinking. 
Suggestive remarks, choice comments, bits 
of interesting experience, overflow into the 
brief intervals between the business ses- 
sions. The composition of the committee 
suggests the wide variety in its composite 
character. Of the fifteen members, repre- 
senting nine denominations, there are five 
pastors, four presidents and professors in 
colleges, two editors, a bishop, a general 
secretary of education, a lawyer, and a 
business man. Fourmembers have served 
since 1872, four since 1879, five since 1886, 
and two are in their first term of service. 

Each question concerning which discus- 
sion is had, is voted on by the entire body, 
and each lesson, as a whole, is decided b 
vote. Itisan interesting study to wate 
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the faces up and down the table as the 
ever -animated discussion goes on. The 
chairman, dignified, benign, alert, but pa- 
tient, turns to each speaker with interest. 
Dr. Broadus, usually bending over his 
Bible, unsurpassed in scholarship by any 
other member, often makes a luminous 
suggestion, is gentle but firm in remon- 
strance, never persistent in urging his 
views, respecting the composite judgment 
of the body. Mr. Jacobs, warm in his 
love for the little ones, voicing the wishes 
of teachers and workers with whom he is 
constantly in communication, is never 
quite satisfied with results agreed on, but, 
in the best spirit, hopes for and seeks 
something better. Dr. Randolph is dili- 
gent and patient, and only speaks when 
his thought is prepared. Dr. Potts is rev- 
erent and comprehensive in his views, but 
appreciates every humorous turn, and 
grasps the practical meanings of Scripture. 
Dr. Hoge is deliberate, devout, quaint, and 
vigorous, and cannot resist giving an oc- 
casional rich exegesis in a single sentence. 
Dr. Baugher is incisive, as becomes a theo- 
logical teacher, and watchful to secure 
recognition of the great festivals of the 
church, Mr. Blake is argumentative, clean 
cut, with an opinion on every question. 
Bishop Vincent, when the committee are 
so fortunate as to have him present, is 
broad in his sympathies, optimistic, ever 





looking for new developments in the on- 
ward movement of the kingdom of God. 


Each member has his peculiar character- | 


istics, and fills a needed place. The pa- 
tience in discussion, the harmony in spirit, 
and the final unanimity with which most 
questions are settled, are remarkable in 
men of such diverse views and training, 
and are only explained by the profound 
sense of responsibility which controls 
every member, their faith in God and in 
the power of his Word; their interest in 
the people, and their expectation of the 
consummation of the kingdom of God 
through the Holy Spirit, and spreading of 
the knowledge of divine truth. 

It could hardly be possible that any 
single scholar could produce results so 
suited to all the Sunday-schools as is this 
com posite work of men of such varied asso- 
ciations, experiences, occupations, and be- 
lief, all of them making it the chief busi- 
ness of their lives to know and to impart 
to others the knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. It is not strange that at each meet- 
ing nearly all the members of the commit- 
tee are present, that they have traveled 
far and have devoted much time and labor 
every year without any thought of come 
pensation ; forsuch meetings are in them- 
selves an education, to be anticipated with 
pleasure, and to be turned away from with 
regret. 
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thorough scientific methods. 


pores of the skin. 





rather than internal remedies as much as 
possible. Physicians everywhere recommend 


Allcock’s 


Porous Plaster 


because of its remarkable success in 
relieving congestion of the lungs, dys- 
pepsia, and kidney trouble. 
remarkable, and yet, after all, it is per- 
fectly natural, because the result of 
In by far the greater number of in- ~~ 
stances, these troubles are brought on by cold, which closes the 
An ALLcock’s Porous PLAsTER will open those 
pores, and relieve the congestion. 
Beware of Imitations—Do not be deceived.—Insist upon having “‘ ALLcock’s.”” 


ALLCOCK’S CORN SHIELDS, 
ALLCOCK’S BUNION SHIELDS, 


in using 
external 


Experts Agree 


We say 


Have no equal as a relief for corns 
and bunions, 


















isewbere. Any seed planter is welcome 


nature—it tells all about the BEST SEEDS 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 





FARM ANNUAL ior (895 


“The 
A handsome book of 174 pages with many new features 
for 1895—hbundreds of illustrations, pictures painted from 

that grow, including rare novelties that cannot be had 


ading American Seed Catalogue.’ 


acopy FREE. Send your address to-day on a postal, 


Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA. 











CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 








The Criterion and Parabolon MAGIC LANTERNS 
and STEREOFTICONS, oil, lime, or electric light 


WONDERFUL MONEY EARNERS 


and other objects. Views for illustrating lessons, lectures,sermo 


for foreignand 
home missions 
nd for gen- 


eral entertainmentsat home or in public. Send for catalog. J, B. COLT &CO. 


16 Beekman 8t,, New York’, 50 Bromfield 8t., Boston; 189 LaSalle St., Chicago; 1140 Market St.,San Francisco. 





Church, Lodge, 
§ Parlor, 
Pews, 





76 Bromfield &t., 
Boston, Mass. 


PULPIT FURNITURE. 

A. B. &E. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 
CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
ene NTTURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 


. D. SWAN, successor to BAxTeR C. Swan, 
246 South Seconé Street, Philsa., Pa. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 40 Rose St., N. Y. 




















GRAPHIC SERMONS! 
“PICTURE GOSPEL’ 


Melsas Baty & Opti Co, Cig 


STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS ano 





ACCESSORIES SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
ro CHAS BESELERmarer 2I8 CENTRE ST. 


NEW YORK. 


THE, GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


I. P. FRINK,551 Pearl St., New York,U.S.A. 


‘BANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


$1.50 to $18. Silk or merino. C. FE. 4K. lL. spertate ° 
Waived. religious book bouses as agen . 


C. A. HART @ CO., 133 } N. Third St., Phils., Pa. 























D. & C. Roses—the best and 
sweetest—on their own roots. 
How to grow and care for them ; 
all this and many valuable flower 


growing secrets are contained in 
our new Guide to Rose Culture. 
Besides the D. & C. Roses it 
also tells about a thousand 
other lovable flowers. Toevery 
flower lover who so requests, 

we will send /ree, this book 

& and asample copy of our 

floral magazine, ‘‘.Suc- 

cess with Flowers.’’ 





Doubtf:: Seeds alone. The best 
are easy to get, and cost no 
more. Ask your dealer for 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


Always the best. Known 
everywhere. Ferry’s Seed 
Annual for 1895 tells you 
how, and when to plant. 
ree. Getit. Address 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 



















OUCLAS 


1S THE BEST. 
FIT FOR AKING, 


42359 Fine CALFRKANGAROA, 

$3.59 POLICE,3 soLes, 
$2. WORKIN 

Sat talents} 

$2. $|.75 Boys SCHOOLSHOES 
seo 4175... 

$2° 1 RA 

ga"? Best 00 nota, 

SEND FOR CATALOG! 

oe a 

Over One Million People wear the 


W. L. Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 


All our shoes are equally satisfactory 
They give the best value for the money. 
They equal custom shoes in style and 
Their wearing qualities are unsurpassed. 
The prices are =niform,---stam on sole, 
Prom $1 to $3 saved over other makes. 

If your dealer canaoct supply you we can. 





ART NEEDLE WORK 
ends Recieve. 


on Embroidery, 
mellick Work, © 





It is all that an experienced 
worker in silks could 


but the directions are se 


p to any address 
pnames of ive indies — in embroidery 
i 4 conts te cover 6. 
inerd Riinstrong Silk Co., 
t., New London, Conn 











USE 
A BINDER 


THE STYLES. 

Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 

Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 
cents additional. 

Two or more, 60 cents each, 
1¥ cents each additional. 

Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. 
cellent Binder, although very plain. 

Single or2, 50 cents, and 10 cents addi- 
tional for mailing. 

Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if 
maiied, 10 cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier vol- 
ume for the reader, while the stiff Binder 
may be somewhat better for the permanent 
preservation of the papers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & Co. 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 





If mailed, 


An ex- 
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“HE HAD SMALL SKILL 


©’ horse flesh who bought a goose ‘> ride on.” Don’t 
take ordinary soaps for hovee-cleaning. 


SA 


is the proper thing. 


POLIO 


Try a cake of it. Common 


soap faila to accomplish satisfactory results in 
scouring and cleaning, and necessitates a great out- 


lay of ti 


any saving in cost. 


me and labor, which more than balances 


Practical people will find 


Barouio the best and cheapest soap for house- 


and scousing. 





All Grocers sell it. No, % 











Healthy and | 
Happy Mother 


Child. 


on tnete 
eerevers 
o ou 
Done but vo 


O’NEILLS, + 










6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 


Largestimportersand 
eta. inthe 


dealersin Dry Goods, Mpinery 
d prices. 


n ited States. Send forsamplesand 











IF YOU 
WISH TO TRY 


Will send the FIVE leading 








THEM, 


numbers on receipt of return ‘es Bids 
oO 


postage 2 cents. 





SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


810 BROA 


DWAY, NEW YORK. 








Rtiquette 
Requires 


The latest styles, sizes, fin- 
ishes, in writing-paper. 
You can get them in our 
BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 
AND BUNKER HILL. 
Complete samples for 4c., if 
not obtainable of your dealer. 
S.Ward Co. Boston, ass. 








DLXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 





UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEaD. 
If not familiar with them, mention The Sunda: 


Bchool Times, and se 
@oubile the money. 


nd 16 cents for samples wort 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





The Sunday School ‘Times intends to admit only advertisements that are . trustworthy. Should, aaant an F covertidigeels ofa 
the publisbers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 
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For making fine cake 


Cleveland’s Baking Powder 


has no equal. 


Cleveland’s, the best that money can buy. 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co,,8: Fulton St., New York. 
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before the public. 
The “ Beckonings 


in the life of the child. 


“The book stands alone. The reflex in- 
fluence of the child on the parent is nowhere 
else that I know described. Still more, the 


limned with a rigorous accuracy.’’— Zaécott 
Williams, 

“It issuch a tender and subtle study of 
real little’ souls and _hearts.’’ — Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. 

“ A man who has read it as thoroughly as 
I have, cannot say too much good about 
it."—Edward W. Bok. 

“ The ‘ Beckonings’ are quite in the right 
direction, and illustrate the true lessons to 
be drawn from all study of children. {[ shall 
show it a great deal, and look into it often.” 
—Prof. J. Mark Baldwin. 


182 pages (5% X74 inches). 
mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 





Beckonings 
From Little Hands 


Eight Studies in Child-Life. 


With designs and drawings by the author, and with process-work 
copies from photographs. 


By Patterson Du Bois. 


These Studiés in Child-Life first appeared in their present 
form for private distribution only. The book at once became 
known to many beyond the circle for which it was intended. 
These comprised not parents or teachers simply, but persons 
eminent in literary, educational, clerical, and other influential 
circles where the child is studied either from the scientific or 
from the humanitarian point of view. 
demands from such sources the author now places the book 


” are a subtle revelation, not only of child- 
nature, but of the significance of many a commonplace incident 


still ‘sutictity of childhood has here been | 





Price, $1.25. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In response to urgent 


‘“‘ [have nowhere seen anything approach- 
ing it in tender suggestiveness and apprecia- 
tion of child-life."—Margaret E. Sangster. 


“To me it is One of the mosrroucning 
and helpful volumes in my bookcase.”"— 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


“I have read parts of it twice,—the chap- 
ters called ‘ The Fire-Builders’ and ‘ The 
Unconscious Tribute.’ These two studies 
have in them that sweet natural pathos 
which is always the despair of mere art. 
The book throughout is full of the tenderest 
lessons, and I would it might fall into the 
hands of every man and woman to whom 
God has entrusted the care of little chil- 
dren.” — Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


For sale by booksellers, or 
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Same asa Press. No Press Required. 


Bushnell’s Perfect Letter-Copying Books win golden 
may th They als® make perfect copies, as very 











Ay yeople know, Stationers sell them. 
‘AH BUSHNELL, M’f'r, 106 S, 4th St., Phila. 











Your Income is 
Too Smaill. 


if you are receiving only 

3% or 4% on your in- 
vestments. 

Our little book, sent 
free, may help you in- 
crease your income and | 
secure the principal. 


The Provident 
Trust Co, Sertos.sic: 


ston, Mass. 
Please mention The Sunday School Times. 
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FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 








HARPER’S 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


Offers everything afforded by other 
juveniles, and eight advantages be- 
sides, as, departments about Photo- 
graphy, Stamps, Prize Puzsiec. Am. 
Sports, Reund Table, etc. 20-part 
'' Serial by Kirk Munroe begins soon. 


Send Sor Sample and Illus. 16-page Prospectus, Free 
Published by Harper & Brothers, N.Y. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


The Philadelphia Institute for the cure of 
np eelng ing, stuttering, and all impediments 


speec 

Can refer to John D. ae. 4 Co., publish- 
ers of The Sunday Schoo! Tim 

Send for 54-page pamphlet, free, to 1033 Spring 
Garden Street, "Pilladelpbia, x 

Epw. 8. JoHNsTON, Pr ncipal and Founder. . 
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ay, Leer ing a. Arithmetic, ete, 
RING business education. We 
Er Seaes 3 instruction right AT YOUR 
‘HOME, How do we do it? Send for free 
pas and see. Trial Lesson 10 cents. 
BRYANT & STRATTON, 
Buffalo, N.Y 
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~ New England Conservatory of Music. 


(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr, E. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Send for ospectus, giving full information, 
Franx W. Hate, General Mgr., Boston, Mass, 


OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Always open. 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street. Boston. Mass, 


GT4NEERIWO cured at New York 
of Oratory. , . West l4th St., New York. 
. KR. PHILurps, Principal. 


MINISTERS, will send (trial) Solid Gold Pues: 
tain Pen—$2 or fo to be returned. CHA 
YOUNG'S School of Stenograpby, Brooklyn, N. : ah 
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